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NEW FIRE ALARM 
TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 
FOR MANHATTAN 


S'mplified Boxes, Operating Through 
Central Fire Station in Central 
Park, Efficient 








APPROVED BY NATIONAL BOARD 





F, A. Raymond, Engineer of Fire Un- 
derwriters Organization, Worked 
With City Officials 





What is probably the simplest, as well 
as the quickest, most reliable, most 
accurate, and most costly fire alarm 
telegraph system in the world, was offi- 
cially put into operation July 1 in the 
borough of Manhattan, New York City. 
The system is built around a central 
fire station, located on Seventy-ninth 
street in Central Park, from which the 
power is furnished for 1,650 fire alarm 
boxes on Manhattan Island, to which 
alarms are transmitted, and from which 


they are relayed to the fire houses of 
the borough. Property in this borough, 
dependent on the system for its protec- 
tion, is assessed at more than $6,000,- 
000,000 and houses a population of more 
than 2,250,000 people. 

Plans for the new system were origi- 
nally submitted eight years ago by J. J. 
Carty, chief engineer of the New York 
Telephone Company, and K, B. Miller. 
After hundreds of minor changes had 
been made by the consulting engineers, 
to meet local requirements, found only 
in the subsurface conditions of New 
York, they were approved for installa- 
tion. Valentine Fenrich, chief of the 
New York Fire Alarm Telegraph Bu- 
reau, was the responsible head of the 
construction. Earnest A. Fallon was 
the fire alarm telegraph expert assigned 
to the work, and Anthony J. Neuman, 
the engineer in charge of installation. 
F. A. Raymond, engineer for the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, col- 
laborating with the fire department offi- 
cials, helped work out their problems 
and perfect the system, as acting repre- 
sentative of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 

Cables provided the largest item of 
expense in the appropriation of $1,500,- 
000 required. to complete the work. The 
best materials were used throughout, 
even where it added considerably to the 
already high cost of construction, in 
order to obtain the utmost reliability 
and permanence. Each underground 
feeder cable carries only the positive 
or the negative side of the fire alarm 
circuit, thus eliminating the possibility 
of a short circuit and the cutting out of 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Recognized leadership represents the 
highest goal of endeavor. Upon a 
leading institution rests the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the highest 
standards of business practice. 








PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 




















“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 


Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 














1867 


Address: 





EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF IOWA 
Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ............++++++9 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

GD occ cncvccesdscdsadwoscees 


68% of all business written since organization 


34.7% 


still in force. 
For information regarding Agencies 
Home Office, Des Moines 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
RENDERS ACCOUNT OF 
PITTSBURGH L. & T. 


Judgment of Insurance Department 
Officials Highly Endorsed in the 
Results Attained 














HALEY FISKE ISSUES LETTER 





Reduces Liens Against Policies Fifty 
Per Cent After Five Years’ 
Handling 





When the Pennsylvania and New 
York Insurance Departments’ officials 
made the deal with the Metropolitan 
Life to take over the business of the 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust Company in 
1917, they did not know then how wise- 
ly they were acting. It is no small 
endorsement of the judgment of the 
commissioners of the Insurance Depart- 
ments of Pennsylvania and New York, 
who were responsible for completing 
the negotiations which had in mind 
the welfare of the policyholders of the 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust rather than 
the welfare of the directors and stock- 
ho'ders of the company, to find at this 
time in the accounting of stewardship 
by the Metropolitan Life after handling 
the business for five years, that far 
more than they anticipated has been 
accomplished for the policyholders. 

The Metropolitan Life, one of the 
great institutions of the world, has 
shown that its management not only 
knows -how to build its own business 
and take care of the trusts which ac- 
crue in so doing, but, further than that, 
they know how to take care of the 
trusts which have been placed under 
their jurisdiction in which they had no 
hand in the building—such as the Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust business not only 
as well as set out in the circular let- 
ters issued at the time of taking over 
the business, but better. 

After five years Haley Fiske, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, under 
date of July 1, sent a circular letter 
to the policyholders of the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust in connection with the 
liens on policies assumed at the time 
the business was taken over. He tells 
the po'icyholders of the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust that so well have matters 
in connection with the special depart- 
ment maintained for its business been 
supervised that the surplus will permit 
a reduction on all liens of 50%, while 
at the same time it will continue to 
waive the principal of the lien im- 
posed at the time of taking over the 
business, but not the accrued interest, 
should the insured die on or before 
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December 31, 1924, and while his policy 
is still in force. 

One of the remarkable features of the 
management of the business has been 
that during the five years all deatn 
claims have been paid in full without 


the deduction of the liens and this 
practice ig to be continued. On en- 
dowments which matured during the 


five years the Metropo.itan is now mail- 
ing checks for one-half of the liens 
which were deducted; and checks are 
being mailed to those who paid up their 
liens for one-half of the respective 
amounts, 

Mr. Fiske’s letter referred to above, 
follows: 

New York City, July 1, 1922. 

In re Liens on Policies Assumed from 

the Pittsburgh Life & Trust Company. 

Dear Sir:—Five years ago we as- 
sumed the business of the Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust Company sub- 
ject to a lien of 33 1-3% of the mean 
reserve as carried on the books 
of said Pittsburgh Life & Trust Com- 
pany. It was provided in the agree- 
ment of reinsurance that a sepa- 
rate account of this business was 
to be kept on the books of the 
Metropolitan and that the first ac- 
counting was to be made on July 
1, 1922. If in the aggregate such 
accounting showed a profit, it was 
to be applied either in a pro rata 
reduction of all liens on policies 
then in force, or in such other 
manner as the Metropolitan may 
determine subject to the approval 
of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania. 

We are pleased to advise that the 
present surplus of the Pittsburgh 
Life account will permit this com- 
pany to reduce all liens 50% and 
at the same time continue to waive 
the principal of the lien (but not 
accrued interest) should the in- 
sured die on or before December 
31, 1924, and while his policy is still 
in force. This disposition of the 
surplus has been approved by the 


Insurance Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania. 
The Lien Certificate originally 


provided, “The lien, together with 
interest thereon at the rate of 4% 
per annum, is to be deducted from 
any payment made by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
pursuant to the terms of said _ poli- 
cy, or from any settlement made 
thereunder, or from the value used 
to purchase any paid-up or contin- 
ued insurance, except that should 
the insured die within five years 
from May 7, 1917, the Metropolitan 
will, if the policy be then in force, 
waive the aforesaid lien, subject, 
however, to the deduction of any 
accrued and unpaid interest on 
such lien.” 

The same general plan has been 
renewed until December 31, 1924: 
that is, wherever policies are kept 
in force and not surrendered for 
cash, paid-up or continued insuran¢e, 
or other settlement made thereon, 
the lien, but not the accrued inter- 
est thereon, will be waived should 
death occur prior to December 31, 
1924. Should policies, lapse, or sur- 
render prior to December 31, 1924, 
the amount of lien with interest 
will be deducted from the equity 
otherwise availab'e, and the _ bal- 
ance either paid in cash or applied 
to purchase paid-up or continued 
insurance, but where such paid-up 
or ccntinued insurance is taken, no 
further adjustment in the lien will 
be made should death subsequently 
occur. 

If you paid us your Assumption 
Lien in cash, one-half of such cash 
payment will be returned. Check 
will be mailed within the next few 
days. , 

There has, perhaps, been no_ pro- 
nouncement made in connection with 
the welfare of policyholders in the his- 
tory of the business of life’ insurance 
containing more general satisfaction 
than this pronouncement by Mr. Fiske. 
As for the individuals on the outside 


of the business of insurance who from 
time to time essay to indulge in un- 
called for and unjustified criticism of 
the management of life insurance com- 
panies, and as for those who from the 
outside assume to set forth that the 
affairs of these companies could be 
better handled if taken out of the hands 
of men who have had a whole life 
experience in the business, this account- 
ing ef stewardship should stop their 
foolish babb‘ing. 

The writer, who was a policyholder in 
the Pittsburgh Life & Trust and who 
has maintained his policy since taken 
under the management of the Metro- 
politan Life, while never entertaining 
a fear as to what might happen in con- 
nection with the policy he had carried, 
desires to publicly commend the Metro- 
politan Life and its officials for so ably 
handling a difficult problem, and what 
might have proven a thankless one, for 
the most satisfactory result stated in 
President’s Fiske’s letter. 

The Insurance Departments of New 
York and Pennsylvania should receive 
warm approbation from the public who 
has entrusted them with the saf-guard- 
ing of its interests’ for the sound judg- 
ment displayed when the arrangement 
with the Metropolitan Life was made 
to protect the interests of the Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust policyholders. 





OPENS NEW BUILDING 

The West Coast Life recently an- 
nounced the opening of its new home 
offices in its own building at 605 Market 
street, San Francisco. There was an 
informal reception held on Tuesday 
afternoon of this week when the new 
quarters were inspected by friends of 
the company. 

TEN WEEKS TESTIMONIAL 

A ten weeks’ testimonial campaign 
has been conducted by the Western 
and Southern Life as an “appreciation 
effort” to Vice-President Char'’es F, 


Williams. “It is because our vice-presi- 
dent, Charles F. Williams, has done 


s0 much to build up this fine family 








New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force’ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 
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New England Agents Write Persistent Business 


$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 

















BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Compan 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920, 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
and restored) .........cccceseeeeceeess -$111,000,000 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
SP GE sestidcaseneeeouseteesius« 


GAIN 


Des Moines, Iowa 


PTTL 
Bankers Life Company 





in America, writing 


95,000,000 





Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 











spirit,’ says “Field News,” the com- 
pany organ, “that we are devoting ten 
weeks of effort to his honor. He has 
definite ambitions for the field force, 
and we can rest assured that he will 
never stop until the organization he 
loves so we'l is recognized, man for 
man, as being without equal in loyalty, 
usefulness, and efficiency.” 








A TRAINING 


The Prospect 


ing for its agents, address: 


Vice-President 


Home Office ~ . ~ 





Co-operation That Counts 


Two of the features in THE GUARDIAN’S com- 
prehensive plan of service to Agents which aid our rep- 


resentatives to increase their production: 


COURSE 


BUREAU, 


real, bona-fide leads for all Agents, old or new. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, or 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


for new Agents. 


which develops 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 


























NEW GUARDIAN AGENCY 
Charles Kurzweil is head of a new 
agency of the Guardian Life of America 
which has been established in New 
York City with headquarters at 1104 
Loew Building, Broadway at 45th street. 
Mr. Kurzweil is a life insurance man 
of extensive experience and enjoys a 
wide acquaintance among New York 





CHARLES KURZWEIL 


insurance men. He started in the bust!- 
ness twenty years ago as an agent. 
After several years of successful per- 
sonal production, he took up agency 
organization work and of récent years 
has specialized in the recruiting and 
training of new agents for one of the 
— general agencies in New York 
Yity. 





INTEREST FOR PREMIUMS 

De Wolf & Co., bond brokers in the 
Westminster Building, Chicago, have 
combined the selling of life insurance 
with the sale of bonds. They offer 
bonds for sale on the partial payment 
plan and couple with it a definite 
amount of life insurance without fur- 
ther cost from the pockets of the bond 
owners. The arrangement is that the 
interest on the bond wi'l pay the in- 
surance premiums. Thus the assured 
conserves his original investment and 
has in addition the valuable insurance 
protection. 





The Cornerstone contest of the Illi- 
nois Life being conducted among its 
agents will close on July 22. 
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Writes Ninety Apps 
In Sixty-five Days 
TOTAL BUSINESS OF — $800,000 








Average Policy $8,888; Splendid Work 
of Solon Schiller of Bookstaver 
Agency 





Writing an application a day for sixty- 
five days exclusive of Saturday and Sun- 
day is no little achievement, but writing 
ninety applications in sixty-five days 
exclusive of Saturdays and Sundays is 
an achievement which should have a 
stimulating effect on life insurance pro- 
ducers. Certainly it will disprove the 
mythical fallacy of “hard times,” and 
prove conclusively that there is plenty 
of business to be had, the volume being 
limited only by the ability of the sales- 
man. 

The record noted above was made by 
Solon Schiller, a member of the Joseph 
D. Bookstaver agency of the Travelers 
in New York City. Mr. Schiller is 37 
years of age. He was educated in the 
public schools of New York City and a 
business college. He joined the Book- 
staver agency of the Travelers on Octo- 
ber 13, 1921. Prior to engaging in the 
selling of life insurance he was an im- 
porter and exporter, but was always a 
salesman. Mr. Schiller entered the life 
insurance business because of its high 
ideals, and because of its vast oppor- 
tunity. 

Having been associated with a busi- 
ness which placed him in contact with 
business people, Mr. Schiller decided to 
make a specialty of selling business in- 
surance to merchants, and the record he 
has made proves that there is something 
in concentration. 

Mr. Schiller attributes his success to 
concentration of thought and effort, de- 
voting all his time to insurance, believ- 
ing that one hour spent chasing rain- 
bows in some other business means a 
loss of two hours in his own business. 
He is a believer in technical instruction 
and speaks highly of the help received 
through experts of the Bookstaver 
agency. He is a firm believer in insur- 
ance periodicals and reads them persis- 
tently, as well as anythink else coming 
to his hand about life insurance. 

Mr. Schiller’s record for the months 
of April, May and June follows: For 
April, twenty working days exclusive of 
Saturdays and Sundays, he wrote thirty- 
three applications for $262,000, average 
application $7,939; in May, twenty-three 
working days exclusive of Saturdays 
and Sundays, he produced twenty-three 
applications for $240,000, average appli- 
cation $10,435; for June, twenty-two 
working days exclusive of Saturdays 
and Sundays, he produced thirty-four 
applications for $298,000, average appli- 
cation $8,470; or for a total of sixty-five 
working days in the three months, 
ninety applications for $800,000 and an 
average policy of $8,888. 





PASSING OF FRED MUNDHENK 

Frederick Mundhenk, general agent of 
the John Hancock Life at Toledo, 
known as “Fred” throughout insurance 
circles of the Ohioan city, passed away 
after a short illness on June 24. Mr. 
Mundhenk became associated with the 
company’s Columbus agency in March, 
1899, and moved to Toledo in 1901 to 
represent it in that city. In a circular 
letter to its general agents and super- 
intendents the company pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to Mr. Mundhenk’s mem. 
ory—“In his passing the company loses 
a man of high. ideals and kindly per- 
Sonality—one who carried those quali- 
ties into the management of his agency, 
and whose only desire was to give his 
Whole-hearted and unselfish efforts to 
his responsibilities.” 





John Richert, for many years cashier 
of the First National Bank of Rocky- 
ford, Cal., has taken up life insurance 
selling as a vocation with the Bankers’ 
Life of Des Moines. He will work 
through the C. B. Knight general agency 
at Denver, Col. 








placed backward. However, Scipio was a 
Roman, and a real Roman of the “give-it-to- 
Hannibal days.” He picked up a boy on his travels, 
loved him as his own, and had his son adopt him. This 
made him an adopted grand-son. Incidentally Scipio 
Africanus was so pleased with himself that he insisted 
on the foster-child being tagged with the same eupho- 
nius title and name. This made another “Scipio the 
Iilder,” and “Scipio the Younger.” The first Scipio 
chased Hannibal all about Italy and as he was dying he 
directed his grand-son to make his sole ambition in life 
the overthrow of Carthage. This the younger Scipio 
promised. About twelve years later he got his chance. 
He fixed up a navy of ten or twelve thousand ships— 
that’s exactly the numerical strength of navies in those 
times 








and landed his army near Hannibal’s strong- 
hold. The ancient Carthaginian was slipping, from his 
numerous repulses and hid behind his own walls. Scipio 
did about everything that could be done to Carthage. 
He bombarded it beautifully. Then he sacked it, and 
then he burned it. Not satisfied with that he drove it 
back into the African sands. He simply made it a lost 
city and it has been lost ever since. While all this was 
going on Hannibal sent out word “Be merciful, Scipio, 
be merciful.” Of course this was a cry-baby attitude 
and Scipio felt just that way about it. His courier re- 
turned with this reply “Protect yourself, Hannibal, 
protect yourself for lam coming.” If it is of interest, it 
might be said Hannibal protected himself by running 
away and letting his army pay the penalty for his sins. 
The whole tale just gives an excuse for the thought 
“Protect yourself for | am coming.” Death sings that 
song into every man’s ear. Death should not be feared 
But it is a fear to the man who has been negligent of 
the future. Life insurance protection today is a brake 
on worry. It is the carburetor of life through which the 


oil of contentment and happiness circulates. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











Life Underwriters 
Favor Denison Bill 


MANY DID NOT KNOW OF IT 








Any Protection Given to Beneficiaries 
From Fraudulent Stock Brokers 
Welcomed By Life Agents 





That the importance of the Denison 
“Blue Sky” bill in establishing adequate 
protection for life insurance beneficiar- 
ies from the fraudulent practices of un- 
scrupulous brokers had been overlooked 
by life insurance company officials and 
underwriters until The Eastern Under- 
writer had directed their attention to it 
is not as surprising as it might appear 
on the face of it. The reason is not 
difficult to see, in view of the fact that 
there is nothing mentioned in the bill 
relating directly to life insurance, al- 
though in an indirect way it is of para- 
mount value, 

“We have never heard of the Denison 
bill or did we know that such an impor- 
tant legislative matter was now before 
the Senate or that it was so closely re- 
lated to the life insurance business,” 
said one of New York’s prominent un- 
derwriters this week. “Now that the 
purpose of the bill has been explained 
to me I can see of what real importance 
to life insurance it is. Every life insur- 
ance agent who has the interest of his 
clients at heart should be in favor of 
such a measure. It is not only our busi- 
ness to write life insurance, but it is 
also our duty to protect beneficiaries of 
life insurance’ policies from being 
robbed by these fake stock swindlers. 
lam glad that The Eastern Underwriter 
has directed the attention of the life 
insurance companies to this important 
matter and shall read what it has to say 
about it in future issues with interest.” 

How Stock Swindlers Operate 

This is practically the consensus of 
expression of the life underwriters in- 
terviewed by a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter this week. Many 
of them have sent to Washington to 
procure copies of the Denison bill so 
that it could be carefully studied. 

“District Attorney Banton recently re- 
marked that about $7,000,000 had been 
‘invested’ in fraudulent securities by 
the public last year,” said another well- 
known underwriter in discussing the 
bill, “and I have no doubt that a con- 
siderable part of this huge sum may 
have been taken from beneficiaries of 
life insurance policies. That some kind 
of national legislation should be enacted 
to protect widows and other persons 
whose only income is the money re- 
ceived from the payment of life policies 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
This Denison bill certainly seems to be 
a move in the right direction. 

“As I understand it, there are certain 
people who make a practice of securing 
lists of names of prospective investors 
from any obtainable source and then 
sell them to these unscrupulous stock 
brokers. I have also heard that there 
are certain agents employed by some 
of the life companies who, in some man- 
ner, obtain the names of the companies’ 
policyholders, and then sell them to 
these ‘stock list’ salesmen. The broker- 
age houses buy them in turn and the 
names are given to their own salesmen, 
The latter watch the probating of wills 
as announced in various newspapers 
from day to day and promptly call upon 
the beneficiaries, whether on their so- 
called lists or not. 

“We will assume that John Doe dies 
and his will is entered to probate. A 
stock salesman calls upon Mrs. Doe, the 
beneficiary under the will, and asks her 
what she is going to do with the money 
received from her husband’s life insur- 
ance policy. Perhaps she is going to 
take out some further insurance or in- 
tends to put it into the savings bank at 
{1% or a Government bond paying the 
same rate of interest. The wily sales- 
man explains to her that she could not 
live from the interest received and then 
skillfully induces her to invest in the 


(Continued on page 5) 
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What Makes The 
Ideal Life Underwriter 








A MAN OF ACTION AND DEEDS 
An Address Before San_ Francisco 
Life Underwriters 
Association 
By CHARLES G. HEIFNER, 


Former Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of Washington 





A man engaged in the life insurance 
business, like any other line 
of endeavor, meets with difficulties and 
obstacles that try his very soul. The 
victory is to him that overcometh. This 
age, too little 
is attached to the finer 
attributes of our natures. These quali- 
ties may lie dormant for only 


to be quickened into expression when 
calls them 


one in 


is a matcrialistic and 


significance 


years 


some act, word, or event 
into being. Though the exacting de- 
mands of social and business affairs 


in this hustling, work-a-day world may 
tend to deaden our better impulses and 
cause men to appear indifferent to 
moral and spiritual things, yet, the 
facts are, that in spite of outward ap- 
pearances noble deeds are being done, 
high hopes are born—dreams—yearn- 
ings well up in the souls of the men 
control and direct the 
call. Twentieth Cen- 
Good predominates. 


who create, 
mighty forces we 
tury civilization. 

Joaquin Miller 


whom 


said 


“In men 


as ill, 
I find so 
still; 
In men whom men pronounce 

divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
1 do not dare to draw a line 
Between the two, where God 
has not.” 


men condemn 


much of goodness 


must be 


phases of character 
the ideal 


taken into consideration by 
insurance man. ; 
A Broad Visioned Man 

I like the successful life insurance 
agent because of his alertness, his 
many-sidedness, his self confidence, his 
optimism, his capacity to meet men in 
all walks of life on their own ground, 
win their confidence and get their 
names on the dotted line. 

He interviews the merchant and em- 
barks confidently upon a discussion of 
world business conditions, citing facts, 
incidents, influences which affect favor- 
ably or unfavorably the affairs of the 
man whose welfare he seeks to pro- 
mote, 

He interviews the farmer and what 
he does not know of the baneful effects 
of drouth or deluge, of tariffs or trans- 
portation charges, of birds or bugs or 
boll weevils is not worth knowing. 

Always he sympathizes with the 
farmer, shares his joys or sorrows, his 
successes or failures, and whether he 
secures his application or not, the far- 
mer has had one vast half hour that 
will furnish him food for thought for 
many days. 

He interviews the lawyer, dissects 
constitutions, expatiates on the latest 
matrimonial complex from Hollywood, 
analyzes the recent decisions of the 
courts of last resort, points out the 
defects of our system of jurisprudence, 
cites the advantages of the French 
criminal procedure where everybody, 
including the judge, is the accused’s in- 
veterate, implacable enemy, bent on 
the culprit’s destruction and damnation 
now, henceforth and forevermore. 

He interviews the doctor—allopath, 
homeopath, osteopath, chiropractor and 
all‘the other species of that genus, ma- 
teria medica or non-materia medica. 

He knows all diseases, symptoms, rem- 
edies, and it will require the mental 


All 


subtlety of a Talleyrand if he tread not 
on the toes. of some germinating dis- 
ciple of some new school professing 





E. E. RHODES 


EK. EK. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, is one of the promi- 
nent company officials scheduled to 
speak at the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention in Milwaukee. 


to be the last word in the treatment 
and cure of human ills. And he gets by. 

He interviews the statesman, the poli- 
tician, and, in addition to knowing the 
social, economic and industrial theo- 
ries of every political sect and class 
in his own country, as well as the re- 
ligious, racial and traditional preju- 
dices and antagonisms in all other 
countries, he must exhibit a capacity 
for diplomacy, both national and inter- 
national, such as would qualify him to 
sit in the inner councils of state along- 
side of the Woodrow Wilsons, the War- 
ren G. Hardings, the Georges Clemen- 
ceaus and the Lloyd Georges, whi'e 
the destinies of states, dynasties and 
empires are decided. 

Friend of the Ladies 

He interviews the women—God bless 
them—and here he must not only be 
familiar with the social status of the 
local social goddesses—the latest fash- 
ions of Paris and New York, Oakland 
and Petaluma—he must also dress like 
a Beau Brummel, demean himself like 
a Lord Chesterfield, and with eagerness 
and rapture take the oracular two year 
old on his knee, croon a lullaby and 
kiss the melting tears away, this latter 
despite the cataclysmic potentialities 
that may eventuate. 

Business man and professional man, 
scientist and psychologist, diplomat, 
scho'ar and statesman—all these he 
must be—the while he never lowers 
the dignity of his profession, or for- 
gets the benefits that come like a bene- 
diction to the living policyholder or 
to the widow and orphan who are left 
to fight life’s battles alone. 

He is a broadcaster of sound advice, 











Incorporated in 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 





New England. 


emergencies. 









Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholdcrs’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 


Policy contracts include all equities and options. 


Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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Information and advice on any 




















The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Issues the best forms of policies of 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 








cheering enthusiasm, wholesome opti- and protect her is made good by the 


mism, and he radiates good will, he pful 
co-operation and friendship that is both 
contagious and irresistible. 

He looks up and down, forward and 
not back, and lends a hand. 

So I like the ideal insurance agent, 
for after displaying all these versatile 
characteristics, making the world better 
and happier for having lived in it, he 
faces the exigencies of life with cour- 
age and fortitude, and goes forth to 
discharge his duties as a patriotic citi- 
zen worthy to be counted among those 
men of heroic mould who laid the 
foundations of this Mighty Republic on 
the eastern shores of the western world, 
extended its boundaries across the con- 
tinent to meet the lulling tides of the 
-acific, guaranteed life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness to all alike, and 
set the flag of glory in the skies and 
kept it there. 


WISE AND OTHERWISE 
“GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE” 

















A wise man does not have to prove 
his wisdom. He has already bought 
life insurance. 

Gossip is the counterfeit coin of con- 
versation. The lack of life insurance 
is a crime. 

The promise of a bride to “obey” is 
a joke. Hubby’s promise to love, honor 











Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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life insurance he Carries. 

It is easy enough to get a husband 
but it requires a genius to hold him. 
A month y income policy produces a 
man’s wages without any of his bad 
habits or disagreeable ways. 

If the other fellow achieves success 
it is due to luck. If you achieve gsuc- 
cess it is on account of your ability. No 
policyholder has lost as much as five 
cents by the failure, of an old line life 
insurance company in more than forty 
years. 

Many a man marries in haste and 
repents in a furnished apartment. You 
can repent your sins and receive gal- 
vation at the eleventh hour, but you 
can’t buy life insurance at that time. 

Of the fourteen virgins mentioned in 
the Bible seven were wise and seven 
were foolish. The man who carries 
life insurance must be a lineal des- 
cendant of one of the wise ladies who 
kept her lamp trimmed and _ burning. 
From whom does the man who refuses 
to carry life insurance, descend? 

Old age is a sort of a Heavenly wait- 
ing room for the train that will carry 
you into the Great Beyond. Life insur- 
ance will make it comfortable and 
pleasant. 

The self-made man perfects his prod- 
uct by adding just the right amount 
of life insurance. 

The man who refuses to buy life 
insurance is taking a pot shot at the 
fowl that ‘supplies the world with 
“golden eggs.” 

Honesty is the best policy, but you 


don’t find it in a policy shop. You do 
find it in a life insurance policy. 

Green fields look fairest from afar. 
Life insurance looks good from any 
distance. 

The spread eagle is no kin to the 
bald eagle. Life insurance teaches 
economy and prudence and promotes 
prosperity. 

Many a man cuts his eye teeth on 
a gold brick. An old age pension policy 
will support a man after his teeth are 
gone. 

The improvident man runs on high 
gear a while and then gets towed home. 
If he had life insurance he could ride 
to his home on high. 

Roosters do the crowing but the hen 
produce the eggs. Wi'dcat stock cer- 
tificates look the best, but the life in- 
surance policy pays the bills. 

Unwritten love letters never get a 
man into trouble. Unwritten life in- 


surance policies fill the poor houses 
and orphan asylums. 
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Great Gathering Of 
Missouri State Life 
Family at St. Louis 


PRODUCTION CLUBS RALLY 


Robert C. Newman, President, Quarter 
Million Club; See Baseball 
Associates Play 





The big home coming of all clubs of 
the Missouri State Life was held in St. 
Louis at the Home Office July 6 and 7. 
According to reports of the club mem- 
bers, it was one of the most suecessful 
sales conventions ever given by the 
company, and during the business ses- 
sions of both days, the enthusiasm of 
club members kept the meetings pro- 
gressing at top speed. Last year the 
company held four regional conventions, 
but this year the $100,000 clubs and the 
quarter million club combined for a big 
home coming in St. Louis. 

Robert C. Newman of the St. Louis 
agency was named president of the 
quarter million club, having written the 
largest volume of personal business dur- 
ing the past club year, more than $3,900,- 
000. The race for first place was very 
close, Mr. Walsh ot Chicago being a 
close competitor to Mr. Newman, but 
Mr. Newman made a spectacular finish 
during the month of June, writing a pol- 
icy every day of the month, with a total 


. of $647,000 of business during the thirty 


days. 

Other officers were as follows: od- 
mund Burke, St. Louis, vice-president, 
qualified by agency production; James 
A. Walsh, Chicago, second vice-presi- 
dent, qualified by individual production; 
Lorick & Vaiden, general agents, Au- 
gusta, Ga., third vice-president, qualified 
by agency production; James F. Halley, 
St. Louis, fourth vice-president, qualified 
by individual production; K. B. Korrady, 
Chicago, fifth vice-president, qualified by 
agency production; Thomas J. Farris, 
St. Louis, sixth vice-president, qualified 
hy individual production. 

In the $100,000 club the following men 
were elected president and vice presi- 
dent, respectively: Northern Division, 
J. C. Huber, Philadelphia, president, and 
P. J. Gibbons, St. Louis, vice-president; 
Southern Division, John F. May, Florida, 
president, and W. W. White, Jr., Geor- 
gia, vice president; Western Division, J. 
W. Morris, California, president, and W. 
W. Inkman, Texas, vice-president. 

J. W. Morris, of California, president 
of the Western Division, had a renewal 
percentage of 100% for last year’s busi- 
ness. 

The convention came to order at 9 
o'clock Thursday morning, July 6, T. F. 
Lawrence, vice president of the com- 
pany, welcoming the delegates. W. 
Frank Carter, a vice-president and direc- 
tor of the company and a prominent at- 
torney of St. Louis, followed Mr. Law- 
rence on the program. The subject of 
his address was, “What St. Louis and 
Our People Think of You,” and in his 
address Mr. Carter made the following 
statement. “If I were to start my life 
again, I know of no calling that I would 
rather follow than the life insurance 
profession. You men see the benefits 
of the work you do in such a delightful 
way so many times, and while you are 
working, you are accumulating some- 
thing for the years to come. I know 
of no business that approaches phil- 
anthropy so much as does life insurance. 
| want to make a prophecy, and that is 
the time is coming when the life insur- 
ance salesman shall be sought after in- 
stead of having to seek the prospect. 
Every tendency today favors a great in- 
crease in the volume of life insurance 
to be written.” 

One of the interesting features of the 
convention was five-minute talks by 
leading general agents and branch man- 
agers on “One Incident in My Insurance 
Experience That Left a Lasting Im- 
Dression.” Two of the helpful experi- 
ences related were those of W. R. Rob- 
inson, general agent in Philadelphia, 
who told of an experience with monthly 
income insurance, and that of E. B, 


Thurman, manager of the Cleveland 
branch, who told of the event which 
caused him to relegate a carefully pre- 
pared prospectus to the waste basket. 


At the first day’s meeting W. E. Bil- 
heimer of the Franklin Life in St. Louis, 
made an inspirational address, talking 
upon “Our Heritage Today,” sketching 
verbally the lives of the great men of 
history who have done the hard thing 
which brought out the spirit of cham- 
pionship in them, and then touched 
upon the “father and son” partnership 
and its importance in the world today. 


One of the addresses most enthusias- 
tically applauded was that of Clinton O. 
Shepherd, actuary, who announced a 
revision of policy forms, the new poli- 
cies to be ready for issue July 15. There 
have been a number of minor changes 
tending to clarify and simplify the pres- 
ent form, but the principal change is in 
the total and permanent disability bene- 
fits. The new clause covers any total 
and permanent disability occurring 
after the policy is issued and prior to 
age sixty. The benefit is a waiver of 
premiums and a monthly income of $10 
per month for each $1,000 of insurance. 
The first instalment is due immediately 
on receipt of proofs of disability. Dis- 
ability which has been total tor three 
months will be presumed to be perma- 
nent and the monthly income will cease 
only with the death of the insured or 
the recovery from disability. The com- 
pany is making no change in total dis- 
ability premium now in effect. 

When the business session adjourned 
the club members, together with Home 
Office employees, boarded the steamer 
J. S. for an afternoon and evening on 
the Mississippi. The boat trip was one 
of the most successful social events of 
the convention. The party had lunch 
and dinner aboard the boat and during 
the afternoon, and evening were enter- 
tained with prize contests and stunts, 
everyone from the officers to the office 
boys participating. During the evening 
vaudeville deluxe and dancing kept the 
merriment at its height and it proved 
to be a rousing get-together for the club 
members and Home Office people, which 
did much for the success of the conven- 
tion. 

On the second day Secretary James J. 
Parks opened the meeting with an ad- 
dress on ‘Co-operation Between Home 
Office and Field,” closing his address 
with an interesting talk on “Selection” 
and the co-operation necessary from the 
field man. 

Barney Pearson of Columbus followed 
Mr. Parks and gave an instructive ad- 
cress on “Constructive Method of Mak- 
ing and Closing Sales.” T. F. Lawrence, 
vice-president, made the keynote speech 
of the second day. 

Following the business program Fri- 
day, the meeting adjourned to the Jef- 
ferson Hotel, where dinner was served. 
During the afternoon the convention 
was entertained at a ball game, the 
Cardinals vs. Brooklyn. Rogers Horns- 
by, Jack Fournier and “Doc” Lavan of 
the Cardinal team are members of the 
Missouri State field force, and before 
the game the members of the Quarter 
Million and One Hundred Thousand 








The Provident 
Company of 


Feunded 1866 


(Pennsylvania) 


Life and Trust 
Philadelphia 





Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 


When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 
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Clubs presented their fellow-workers 
with the following tokens of their ap- 
preciation: To Rogers Hornsby, a plati- 
num shriner’s pin; to “Doc” Lavan, gold 
cufflinks; to Jack Fournier, a diamond 
ring. Rogers Hornsby was so elated 
over his gift that during the ninth inn- 
ing of the game, when defeat seemed 
certain for the St. Louis team, he soaked 
the leather into right center-field bleach- 
ers for his twenty-first home run of the 
season, his third hit of the day, making 
a final score 6 to 5 in favor of the Car- 
dinals. 

Immediately following the ball game, 
the members of the Quarter Million 
Club boarded the special train for De 
troit, where they embarked Saturday 
morning for 2 six days’ cruise of the 
great lakes. There were about 250 dele- 
gates in attendance at this convention. 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
closed the first six months of 1922 with 
insurance paid for totaling $20,000,000 
more than for the same period of 1921. 
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Address: 
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FAVOR DENISON BILL 

(Continued from page 3) 
shares of some fraudulent stock that he 
is selling, by saying that the return on 
the investment will be 100% or more, 
promises big dividends, and a great en- 
hancement in the value of the stock 
besides. Of course she loses all of her 
money nine times out of ten. I have 
known of cases where a stock salesman 
had called upon a widow before her hus- 
band’s body had even been buried. Any 
bill that will put an end to such fraudu- 
lent practices as these will be a God- 
send.” 

Presidents’ Association Interested 

Considerable interest is manifested in 
the Denison bill by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Presidents when it was 
called to their attention. The bill is on 
file at their office, but had escaped any 
due notice on account of its lack of 
direct bearing upon the life insurance 
business. Certain clauses of the bill, 
however, are considered as rather un- 
satisfactory, particularly the exemptions 
whereby the sale of securities through 
the United States mails other than of 
companies engaged in business for a 
term of five years, are upon an earning 
basis, and paying dividends. The financ- 
ing of new and legitimate enterprises 
that may possibly be associated with the 
insurance business is liable to be seri- 
ously handicapped for this reason, is 
the opinion. 

This criticism of the Denison bill, it 
is interesting to note, has also been 
made by a representative body of the 
mining industry in the United States, 
and at a conference held by them in 
Denver last month resolutions against 
the bill for this and other reasons were 
made, and a substitute bill prepared to 
be used if necessary. 

It is the opinion of life underwriters, 
however, whether the Denison bill is 
passed or not, or a substitute bill is 
offered in its place, that legislation of a 
nature that will protect beneficiaries of 
life insurance policies from _ being 
preyed upon by unscrupulous stock 
brokers and promoters is imperative, 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World. 
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METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H-. ECKER, Vice-President 
Business Statement, December 31, 1921 

Assets ‘. - - - - - - - - $1,115,583,024.54 
Larger than those of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Increase in Assets during 1921 - - - - - $134,669,937.37 
Larger than that of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Liabilities - . - : - : - - $1,068,341,845.04 

Surplus - - - - - - - - - $47,241,179.50 

Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1921 $897,949,212 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any other Company in the World. 

Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1921 $666,840,395 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1921 - - - $1,564,789,607 


A larger amount placed in one year than by any other Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1921 - - - - - $625,695,325 
A larger gain sn one year than that made by any other Insurance Company in the 
W orld. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance’ - “ - - $7,005,707,839 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (that is exclusive of Industrial) Insurance in Force $3,892,267,274 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1921 - - 25,542,422 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - - 1,642,425 

Number of Claims paid in 1921 - - - . - 323,531 


Averaging one claim paid for every 27 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1921 - - - - $91,348,472.98 
Payments to policy-holders averaged $630.16 a minute of each business day of 8 
hours. 
Reduction in Industrial mortality in 10 years, 31.9 per cent. 


Typhoid Fever reduction, 71 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 49 per cent.; Heart disease, 
19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 30 per cent.; Infectious diseases of chil- 
dren, nearly 37 per cent. 


Death Rate for 1921 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1922, nearly - - - $16,000,000 


Metropolitan Nurses made 2,136,000 visits in 1921, free of charge to sick Indus- 
rn including 18,984 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 


Metropolitan men distributed over Twenty-five Millions of pieces of literature 
on health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 238,000,000 exclusive of Company's health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








The Pittsburgh general agen- 


Supplies cy of the Connecticut Mutual 
Blank has been getting good results 
Checks from issuing binder receipts 


with a blank check attached. 
The check itself is yellow and attracts 
attention. A stub is attached so that 
the assured may enter it in his own 
check book as a record. This practice 
assures immediate payment and often 
saves a sale. The stub overcomes the 
usual objection to using another than 
the assured’s regu’ar checkbook, as it 
serves as a record and may be easily 
saved. 

J s s 


We often read in insurance 


The Agent journals, and other financial 
and the papers that the life assur- 
Business ance business is the great- 


est in the world, writes H. 
O. Leach in “The Life Underwriters 
News.” I fear, however, that there are 
a number of men, who pose as being life 
assurance men, that do not think so. 
During the years 1919 and 1920, follow- 
ing the wake ot the influenza epidemic, 
the general public were “buying” life 
assurance. In those years a number of 
men who thought there was easy money 
to be made came into the business with- 
out training, wrote considerable busi- 
ness in a haphazard way, without the 
consideration of giving real service to 
the policyholder. 


The result was a large amount of 
business was not properly sold, and it 
has gone off the books. When the busi- 
ness depression came, and the public’s 
mind had changed from that of extrava- 
gance to caution, many socalled life 
assurance salesmen, finding that selling 
life assurance was very different to 
writing it, became disgruntled, and even 
today there are some who talk about 
the profession being a poor business. 
Those men who think that some line of 
endeavor takes a higher place than the 
life assurance profession, for the good 
of our business should immediately drop 
life assurance work and enter whatever 
they think is better.” 


Another point brought out by Mr. 
Leach was his observation as to why so 
many people seemed to resent being in- 
terviewed in regard to life assurance, 
that the subject often seemed distaste- 
ful to them, and that agents had diffi- 
culty at times to secure satisfactory 
interviews. In giving his reason for 
this Mr. Leach said: 

“The trouble has been that in the 
past, life assurance agents have not 
properly educated the public as to just 
what life assurance will do for them. 
It has been sold on the basis of Death 
Assurance instead of Life Assurance. 
Everyone knows that he must some day 
die, and the average man dreads death, 
and dislikes having his attention called 
to the fact. it is not pleasant, and the 
man inclined u little towards selfishness 
refuses to discuss life assurance. Sta- 
tistics show that of one hundred aver- 
age men starting out in life, only thirty- 
six have died at age sixty-five. Of the 
sixty-four’ men who have reached that 
age, fifty-four are rot self-supporting, 
and five live on their earnings. 

“This proves conclusively that no mat- 
ter what investments the average man 
makes, which at the time he feels are 
much better than investing his money 
in life assurance, when he reaches an 
age where his earning powers have 
ceased, he has not got anything to show 
for the productive years of his life. On 
the basis of a long-term endowment you 
cannot only give a man cheap assurance 
protection in case he is one of the 
minority that die, but you can sell him a 
life assurance policy which will come 
due at any age when he is going to need 
it most. To make a personal reference, 


1 might say that I carry the life assur- 
ance I do, not because I am afraid of 
dying but because I[ am afraid of living. 
In other words, gentlemen, life assur- 
ance is the only thing I know of that 
enables you to play both ends against 
the middle and get away with it,” 
* * * 


It is my opinion, that 
The Three’ there are three outstand- 
Problems of ing facts that go to make 
Apprcach a salesman’s approach 
almost perfect, if they 
are properly studied and developed, ac- 
cording to H. D. Ferguson in “The Life 
Underwriters’ News.” There is no 
salesman who can hope to be success- 
ful if he is unable to secure an inter- 
view with his prospect. He must be 
able to present his proposition. 

In my opinion, the three outstanding 
facts are as follows: 

(1) You must know yourself. 

(2) You must know your appearance 
is correct. 

(8) You must know your proposition, 
your company, and you must know as 
much about your prospect as possible. 

First—You Must Know Yourself 

Most every salesman has his own way 
of approaching a prospect, whether it 
is a natural way or a studied way, and 
the studied way is always better. Be- 
fore a man can style himself a suc- 
cessful salesman, he without doubt, has 
studied and has decided the most pro- 
ductive way that he has used when 
approaching a prospect, and whenever 
poss‘ble, he uses this particular form 
of approach and in a very short time, 
it comes to him so naturally, that he 
then feels it is his own natural way 


of approach, but nevertheless, gentle- 
men, it was in the beginning a studied 
way. 


Second—You Must Know Your 
Appearance Is Correct 


It has been well, and truthfully said, 
that the first impression is a lasting 
one. 

I believe it is human nature to admire 
and respect the man who keeps him- 
self well dressed and well groomed, 
but he must not stop at that—because 
in order to have the best appearance 
he must have (Good Health (A Clear 
Mind) and in order to have these as- 
sets, he must have plenty of good exer- 
cise, fresh air, plenty of sleep, and a 
fair amount of amusement, because all 
work and no play, makes Jack a Dull 
Boy, and dull salesmen are sure to be 
found waiting outside or in the back 
office talking hard times, no money, 
and that it is impossible to meet the 
man with money enough to buy life 
insurance. 

Third—You Must Know Your Proposi- 
tion, Your Comaany, and as Much as 
Possible About Your Prospect 
A salesman must have confidence in 
himself because it is shown by the ex- 
pression on his face and in his man- 
ner, and in order to have this confi- 
dence, he must, as before stated, have 
a thorough knowledge of his proposi- 
tion, also, that he knows his company, 
and may be he has a fair knowledgs 

of his prospect. 

Facial expression is just as suscept- 
ible of development as any other thing. 
The voice plays a large part in success: 
fully introducing yourself. Most men 
enjoy meeting a bright cheerful sales- 
man, but he must not over do himself. 

10 home sometime and study your- 
self in the glass and ask yourself the 
question would you stop your work to 
discuss insurance with a man like you 
see in front of you? 

There is always room for improve- 
ment, and it is good for a salesman 
to see himself as others see him. 





M. E. Singleton, 


President 
Accident 


Life 





AN INDUSTRIAL NEED— 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Many opportunities exist today for the Agent who includes in 


his equipment attractive Group contracts. 


Industry has recognized its need of this protection. A 
Missouri State Life Contract enables the Agent to offer Group 
Contracts both liberal and elastic, covering large or small 


groups with equal facility and same protection. 


A well organized Group Department with a staff of trained 
representatives are prepared to assist the Agent in presenting 


Group Insurance to his prospects. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 








Insurance From A 
Woman’s Viewpoint 


SUPPORT FOR INCOME IDEA 


Some Women Think Large Sum is 
Best, But Time Proves Wisdom 
of Steady Income 


By MRS. ANITA SHRAPNEL, 
in “The Life Underwriters News” 


It is not my intention to attempt to 
tell you how to sell life insurance, but 
I feel a few remarks regarding a 
woman’s viewpoint on this great work 
might be of interest. Insurance as it 
affects the home and its needs has been 
my chief inspiration in taking up this 
profession. This work is one of the 
greatest callings to humanity and any 
representative who has that deep, sin- 
cere confidence in the work he or she 
is doing will eventually be placed in 
the highest standing of their commun- 
ity, and of course that means Success. 
Within the last few years women 
throughout the Empire have realized, 
as never before, the great responsibili- 
ties that have rested on their shoulders 
regarding the home and the burdens 
that have been placed upon them, and 
never seriously considered the magnifi- 
cent work our insurance companies 
have been doing. 

Life insurance is not talked or dis- 
cussed in the home as strong’y as it 
should be, this probably being due to 
the fact that the discussion is along 
the lines of making provision for that 
home when the husband or father is 
not there to carry on, and on this 
subject which is Death—and the one 
thing certain—you will find husband 
and wife indifferent regarding life in- 
surance as a protection to the home. 
Many wives see the need of this but 
are diffident in talking the matter over 
with their husbands. In my opinion it 
is the duty of every man and wife to 
take this subject up earnestly and talk 
the matter over as readily as they 
would figure up the monthly bi'ls, such 
as rent, provisions and clothes, setting 
aside each month so much for the pro- 
tection of that home. If this were 
done I am gure we would all be selling 
more insurance. 

I know of a family that was well 
provided for—good home—good income 

cash in the bank—sound investments 
as far as husband and wife could fore- 
see-——-apparently everything in good 
shape. The day came, however, when 
the provider was unexpectedly called. 
The seriousness of the situation gradu- 
ally dawned on the wife, not only had 


the husband, father and bread-winner 
been taken but the regular income 
stopped. It is true there was money 


in the bank and a small life insurance 
policy, but what did that amount to. 
The home had a mortgage on it-—-who 
was to pay that? There were the im- 
mediate necessary expenses to be met 
as well as the home to be maintained. 

My experience has shown me the 
value of the regular income—no matter 
how smal'—-and if a man can see his 
way clear to provide $100 or $2090 per 
month, so much the better. I consider 
a woman owning her own home and a 
regular income for the rest of her life 
of $50 a month is independent. Even 
$25.00 ig not to be looked down upon. 
If there were no other means of sup- 
port this latter amount would seem a 
fortune. A short time ago a gentleman 
remarked he had taken out a monthly 
income of $50 for his wife and that she 
was not pleased with the idea. I can 
see this woman's viewpoint—it is true 
that a great deal can be done with a 
‘arge sum of money but we know that 
life insurance funds practically disap- 
pear at the end of seven years, whereas 
on the other hand the lady in question 
in ten years would receive $6,000 of 
an assured income and in twenty years 
$12,000 and even more if she lives. I 
am thoroughly convinced that an in- 
come policy is one of the safest and 
best protections for the widow. 
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WANTED: 


Manager for Agency Depart- 
ment of Thoroughly Estab- 
lished High Grade Life Insur- 
ance Company. Wonderful 
opportunity for an experi- 
enced man who is looking 
for advancement and a per- 
manent connection. All an- 
swers strictly confidential. 


Address X. Y. Z. Co., care 
Eastern Underwriter 
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ARE YOU GOING? 


If you entertain any doubt as to the value of the Life Underwriters Association move- 
ment, go to Toronto, August 22-23-24, and have that doubt dispelled. 

If there is no doubt in your mind as to the value of the Life Underwriters Association 
movement you should recognize it as a duty to be in Toronto at the International Conven- 
tion this year. 

Life insurance producers of the United States should take no little pride in making a 
reality of the suggestion contained in the accompanying cartoon which is printed through 
the courtesy of the “Life Underwriters News.” Why not roll a wave of life insurance enthu- 
siasm into the Dominion which will inundate its broad expanse and carry with it a real pic- 
ture of the harnessed force to be found here. 

May we take this opportunity of assuring you and all those who will accompany you to 
this convention, that Toronto and Canadians in general, will give you a warm reception. 
Toronto has a population of over 600,000. It is the second largest Canadian City and the 
twelfth largest city on the North American continent. It has direct train service with all prin- 
cipal American and Canadian cities and is but a night’s run from either New York or Chi- 
cago. It is significant that the name “Toronto” is an Indian word meaning “Place of Meet- 
ing,” for Toronto has become a great convention centre. At the present time the Kiwanis 
Clubs of America are in session here. We have over 4,000 of American delegates in attend- 
ance. May we have as many for the International Convention of Life Underwriters? 

The program, hotel arrangements, transportation facilities, entertainment features and 
the spirit which pervades such international conventions is bound to make this the most nota- 
ble gathering of life insurance men in the history of the world. The Canadian Association 
sends greetings and its officers trust to meet you and a large delegation in August. 
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Insurance Advertising Cracks a Smile | 








By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 
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“The value of a smile in insurance 
salesmanship is inestimable,’’ once 
quoth a counselling insurance execu- 
tive. And the phrase has since become 
immortal. 

Insurance advertising being an ad- 
mitted part of insurance salesmanship, 
the value of a smile or two is to be 
considered. And it is. 

For years the financial pages of news- 
papers have been dull affairs except- 
ing to those fortunate-y interested in 
the reading matter and advertisements 
revealed. The advertising columns par- 
ticularly were about as conventional 
ag a board meeting notice. To some 
extent much of this advertising still 
is. But a break is noticeable. ; 

Insurance publicity—-which is an im- 
portant part of financial advertising— 
has cracked a smile. 

And why not? 

Levity is a difficult thing to appro- 
priately introduce into dignified and 
serious publicity, but it can be done. 
It is true that a different kind of 
persuasion is needed to prompt a man 
to buy insurance than to win him as 
a purchaser for shaving soap or break- 
fast food. But, fundamenta'ly the prin- 
ciples of persuasion are the same. 

For a long while insurance advertis- 
ing has been in need of a “humanizing 
tonic. Warmth, cordiality, friendliness 
and sincerity have been needed for 
presentation in more recognized por- 
tions. The need has been observed and 
response is noticeable. 

An insurance advertisement does not 
need to be “funny” to produce a smile. 
The average insurance salesman, 1 
observe, generally makes his first ap- 
proach in smile—but he doesn't fol- 
low it up with an impersonation of 
Frank Tinney. 

It is easier for the individual agent 
to produce “smiling” copy than the 
company. The agent has individuality 
to sell as well as a service. So have 
the companies, to some degree, for 
that matter. : 

To be specific, concerning the kind 
of insurance advertising that wins your 
attention with a smile (excluding for 
the moment the many other ways of 
humanizing insurance advertisements), 
consider again the publicity of “John.’ 
“John” sells insurance but he also se Is 
“John.” His original manner of signing 
his advertisements in this human and 
natural way wins the attention of the 
reader through the medium of his 
smile without in any way destroying 
confidence. On the opposite hand this 
method increases confidence and rather 
appeals to the reader as—‘“I am a 
friendly sort of an agent. Why not 
do business with me?” Immediately 
the reader visualizes a good-natured in- 
surance salesman who can be met on 
common ground and in absence of anv 
startling figures, amazing statistics 
and mies and miles of legal terms. 
John says with a smile— 

Call up “John” (Nic. 5412) for 
suggestions how to reduce your in- 
surance rate. Or about re-rating 
your premises. Or taking possible 
kinks out of your policies. All of 
which means Better Protection for 
Less Money. He is a good policy 
doctor—and admits it. Consulta- 
tion free. 

The Reserve Loan Life Insurance 
Company invites interest in its offer- 
ngs through the introduction of a 
‘mile.. Its wel! known cartoon adver- 
lisements are not to be classed in the 
‘ategory of “comic” stuff. Its human 
sketches and reasonable appeals are 
“ificult for the eye to evade. Many 
of them are semi-humorous, yet in no 
Way have they reflected on the digni- 
fed character of the Reserve Loan Life 
Institution. 


A burglary insurance folder issued 


by the Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany invites consideration through the 
cultivation of a smile. The fo'der is 
in the form of a safe which when 
opened reveals the following conversa- 
tion. It is not a humorous dialect, nev- 
ertheless a review of it brings to the 
reader’s face a smile in favor of the 
insurance company: 

“A storekeeper certainly lays up 
a lot of troub’e for the force when 
he buys a safe,” said the Detective 
Sergeant to the police reporter. 

“You've pulled a new one on me,” 
said the reporter, “| don’t get you, 
Joe.” 

“Well, in the first place, he don’t 
know what a safe’s for,’ explained 
the Sergeant. “He thinks it’s to 
keep the yeggs from blowing with 
his coin, but all it does is show 
right where the coin is, and be- 
lieve me a yegg can crack a safe 
as easy aS you can open a box of 
cigarettes. Thanks,” he added as 
the reporter handed him one. 

“You see,” he went on, after in- 
haling a couple of puffs, “all safes 
look alike to the average man—fire 
and burglar proof; most of ’em will 
keep out fire, but a safe ain’t burg- 
lar proof unless its made of chrome- 
stee! plates an inch and a half 
thick—and there’s mighty few of 
them sold, let me tell you; they 
cost too much.” 

“But can’t a storekeeper protect 
his day’s receipts without spending 
three or four hundred bones for 
a chrome-steel safe?” asked the 
reporter, 

“Sure, he can,” growled the Ser- 
geant. “Most o’ them fellows won't 
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FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 
who had requested information. In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 742% of the unparalleled 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
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take in more’n five hundred a day 
and a man can carry safe burglary 
insurance on that much and it 
won’t cost him more than two cents 
a day at that. And what’s more, a 
yegg is apt to know whether a man 
has his safe insured and he’s leery 
of one that is—he knows there’s 
two detective forces after him then 
instead of one.” 

“Two cents a day!” exclaimed 
the reporter, “I should think every 
safe would be insured if that’s all 
it costs.” 

“Well, they ain’t,” said the Ser- 
geant as he threw away the snipe 
and put on his hat, ‘unless some 
yegg has poured ‘soup’ into their 
safe and got away with the coin— 
then you can bet your sweet life 
they do carry it.” 

The Travelers Insurance Company 
are producing many natty little adver- 
tisements for the use of their agents, 
the majority of which bring attention 
in the unconventional way of smiling 
to the reader. 

One might say that the type of in- 
surance advertising referred to is not 
convincing and a comparison with the 
more serious types of insurance adver- 
tising might prove so, but insurance 
advertising at its best only serves to 











ISN'T IT STRANGE? 











That with so many reputable companies and so much tangi- 
ble evidence on all sides of what life insurance continually 
does, day in and day out, more people do not voluntarily walk 
up to the captain’s office and say, “Ill take it!” This Company 
is more than 77 years old and yet in all that time I don’t be- 
lieve one-tenth of one per cent have found their way to the 
‘aptain’s office without a pilot in the person of an agent who 
led the way. When we consider the billions in benefits that 
have been paid by all companies in that period the indiffer- 
ence of men is strange. But it is justly one of our happiest 
reflections that we of this fraternity, while earning our live- 
lihood, are at the same time factors that are forever fighting 
| the Lenins and Trotzkys of the world 
some form and forever threatening a free social order. 

Let no one be downhearted that our task requires sturdy 
salesmanship and unremitting effort. It is well that it is so. 
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“remind” one unless it is employed for 
the object of gaining a mailing list. 
The reminder possibilities in the spe- 
cimens described are the kind which 
are exhibited by one person to another 
in the spirit of “This is pretty good 
stuff. Don’t you think so?” 

A general agent well recognized in 
New England recently had occasion to 
mail out some form letters and in check- 
ing up the results he found one of the 
best producers to be the one which 
opened up with an anecdote of the smil- 
ing variety. Following is this paragraph: 

Dear Sir: 


A hunter in the deep of the woods 
was recently caught in a heavy rain- 
storm. To seek shelter he crawled 
in a log which was just about large 
enough to admit him. But, the rain, 
instead of abating, continued for a 
long while and when the sun final- 
ly appeared, the hunter endeavored 
to emerge. But, much to his gur- 
prise, he found the log had swollen 
and to the extent that it made it 
impossible for him to escape. He 
wiggled, strained and struggled but 
with no avail. Fina!ly, becoming 
panic-stricken, he thought of hig 
family at home and of the life in- 
surance he had failed to take out. 
The visions turned to nightmares 
and with desperate effort he en- 
deavored to loosen himself so that 
the protection of his family would 
not be lost. As these thoughts 
haunted him he further visualized 
the harsh words of others concern- 
ing his imprudence in not providing 
insurance. The thoughts finally 
made him feel so small that he 
was able to emerge from the log 
without difficulty. 

The above type of anecdote with its 
smile value is the kind which impresses 
the reader and a letter with a good 
story of this kind is frequently carried 
around for exhibition to others, thereby 
increasing its circulation. 

The little line cut cartoons which 
have become so popular of late have 
greatly assisted insurance and financial 
advertising to become more human. 
These little caricatures showing sketch- 
es with large-proportioned heads and 
so on, produce a smile in themselves 
and many agents are profiting in ap- 
plying them to individual messages. 

An occasional smile on the insur- 
ance page is a good thing for insurance 
as well as for the prospect and policy- 
holder. In some instances people will 
view insurance companies with some 
awe and think of insurance only in 
terms of difficult legal phraseology and 
concealed temerity towards its applica- 
tion. 

There has been a need for more 
friendly and cordial spirit between the 
insurance company and the policyhold- 
er which, to a large extent, has been 
provided by keen agents. But the ad- 
vertising of insurance companies is also 
largely responsible for the attitude of 
policyholders and others towards the 
companies and a little smiling on the 
part of insurance companies through 
advertising themselves will not do any 
harm. For, as one of our enterprising 
statisticians has figured it out, it takes 
sixty-five muscles of the face to pro- 
duce a frown and only thirteen tg 
produce a smile, 
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Part I of this article appeared on page 10 of the June 2 issue of 


The Eastern 


The way to avoid the difficult major 
decision is to get an affirmative de- 
cision on some minor point. This re- 
lieves the tension and makes him for- 
get the conflicting desire and remem- 
ber only the desire connected with, the 
minor decision just made. Therefore 
as soon as your sales talk gets to the 
place where the feeling of want is in 
the prospect’s mind try to get a de- 
cision on some minor point. As an 
example, suppose you say: “I am £0- 
ing to name your children contingent 
beneficiaries so that if your wife pre- 
deceases you—or you and your wife 
are killed together in a wreck—there 
will be no chance of this money get- 
ting into your estate and thus bec oming 


subject to your debts—or held up for 
one or two years in administration. I 
am not protecting your creditors: I 


am protecting your family and I am 
going to fix it so the money will go to 
the family. Now in this arrangement 


do vou want the two girls named as 
contingent beneficiaries, share and 
share alike, or the survivor of them; 


or do you want the boy included?” If 
he wants the boy included, your next 
question is: “What was your wife's 
maiden name?” And you begin writing 
the application. 
How Psychology Does It 

you grinned in a silly way 
when you said: “What was your wife’s 
maiden name?” The whole effect of 
the good sales talk would have been 
lost. 

Of course a man with any experience 
at all would know better than to smirk 
when saying a serious thing; but even 
big writers, with large experience, are 
doing many other things that lose sales 

things that are almost as absurd to 
laws of thought 


Suppose 


a man who knows the 
and action even to the small extent 
that a few weeks of intensive study 


would reveal. 
Suppose we take an illustration that 


requires just a little more experience 
than the grinning stunt to make it 
seem ridiculous. You say: “How 


much life insurance are you carrying?” 
Unless you have previously prepared 
the prospect’s mind the request, in these 
words, will usually be unsuccessful. 
Even in many cases when he tells you 
the amount there will be the thought 
in his mind that it is none of your bus!- 
ness. This thought of objection may 
have started a feeling of opposition to 
you and to your proposition. His atti- 
tude is that you are doing something 
for yourself andhe is expected to pay 
for it. 

Ask the same question in these 
words: “I am going to show you a 
plan for working out a solution of your 
financial problems that may be of great 
value to you, and I can do this more 
intelligently if I know about how much 
life insurance you now carry. You may 
tell me or not, just as you like. but 
I can present a more intelligent plan 
for your consideration if I know.” The 
question in these words will nearly 
always be successful because the mind 
always reacts favorably to anything for 
its own benefit—a psychological prin- 
ciple of the simplest character. 

Before leaving this point it is well 
to remind you that the spoken words 


are only a part of the situation and 
response. The manner, the tone of 
voice, the feelings back of the words, 


are just as much a parti of the psycho. 
logical analysis as the spoken words. 
Imagination is conveyed by tone of 
voice more effectively than by words, 
hence the mind reacts to tone more 
quickly than to words. Words are 


Underwriter 


often used to conceal thought, and 
thought is the real situation and re- 
sponse. The mental response to your 
appeal may be “yes,” but if you compel 
the prospect to voice a decision it may 
be “no,” or “I will think it over.” <A 
sales interview is a succession of hun- 
dreds of situations and responses be- 
ginning with the manner in which the 
salesman opens the prospect’s door. 
Every detail of the salesman’s walk, 
manner, dress, poise and behavior are 
situations that have responses, fre- 
quently unconscious but nevertheless 
real, in the mind of the prospect. Like- 
wise the attitude and words of the 
prospect are situations that have re- 
sponses on the part of the salesman. 
And if he is to make a gale the gales- 
man must lead these situations and 
responses so as to produce a cumula- 
tive favorable effect within the pros- 
pect’s mind. Human behavior is a con- 
tinuous stream of events, changing 
slowly, rapidly or instantaneously, but 
flowing on without end; and a scientific 
knowledge of how, why and when these 
changes take place should be of vastly 
more benefit to the life underwriter 
than a scientific knowledge of life in- 
surance itself. 

The ways in which the mind reacts 
to various situations are so numerous 
that it would be futile to attempt an 
enumeration, much less an explanation, 
of them in a short paper like this. Do 
not misunderstand me. I am not labor- 
ing under the delusion that this paper 
is a treatise on the psychology of a 
sale. It is merely a preface to the 
study. I cannot go, into an analysis of 
human behavior, situations, responses, 
appeals, convictions, emotions, instincts, 
impulses, incitements, motivation and 
suggestion, which knowledge is neces- 
Sary to an understanding of mental 
processes. If I can illustrate one or 
two principles of mental activity in 
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such a way as to induce you to take up 
the study seriously I will be satisfied. 

You have vast resources of power 
that you have never tapped. Some of 
you are like a _ thousand-acre farm 
with five acres under cultivation. With 
only five acres “working” you cannot 
afford labor-saving machinery, so your 
results are not even “five-acre” results. 
J am not cultivating’ your mental farm, 
I am trying to tell you where to get 
he!p. 

To this end I want to use one more 
illustration. And because we are all 
familiar with the thought of “Enthusi- 
asm” in sales work we will take that 
as further illustrating the benefits of 
psychological study. 

Suppose we approach the question of 
enthusiasm in a very round-about way, 
like this: You are not a separate life 

you are only a portion of life. Life 
is a current coming down through the 
ages, and as a portion of this life you 
have inherited certain tendencies, am- 
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bitions and impulses from your ances. 
tors through whom this current has 
flown. These inherited traits have 
given you an aptitude—a natural ten. 
dency—to do certain things. You like 
to do some things, and you dislike to 
do other things, because as the stream 
of life came to you certain impulses 
rose to the top and therefore demand 
first attention. 

If you follow the lead of these lik- 
able impulses you are doing things 
you like to do, and as a matter of 
course the things you do well. “Like 
to do” is the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. The thoughts you have 
in doing the things you like to do pro- 
duce a radio-activity that communicates 
your likable feelings to those around 
you. To succeed you must put health, 
magnetism, energy, soul and love into 
your work. And what is “your work” 
in selling life insurance? It is to give 
the prospect a service that will benefit 
him. “Benefit to him” is the only thought 
you have. This feeling of the good you 
are doing him is something you like to 
do—something that makes you happy. 
Think helpful thoughts for others and 
you will get help for yourself. Think 
health for others and you will get 
health for yourself. 

And all these feelings of help and 
benefit are what we call enthusiasm. 

We are told by every teacher of sales- 
manship that enthusiasm will make 
sales when cold facts will fail; and 
of course the average salesman has 4 
half-vague conception of something in 
the manner, or tone of voice, or energy, 
that passes in his mind for enthusiasm. 
He knows it is a good thing to have, 
but he cannot tell what it is, how to 
acquire it, nor why it is good. All 
right, then; what is enthusiasm, how 
does it work, and how can we obtain it? 

Enthusiasm is a deep feeling that the 
service you are recommending will be 
of great benefit to the prospect. If this 
feeling is so strong that it crowds 
out of your mind any thought of the 
benefit the sale will be to you, the 
agent, you are enthusiastic. Enthusiasm 
is not words, rapid speech, loud tones, 
auick manner and lickety-split action. 
Enthusiasm is strong feeling of the de 
sirability to aid him and it may be effec- 
tive with very few words, low tones and 
quiet manner, The communication of 
feeling is one of the most thoroughly 
established principles of psychology. 
The current of your thought goes out 
to the prospect. You magnetize the at- 
— surrounding you. This mel- 

tul atmosphere tells the prospect 
whether your intention is to help him 
or help yourself. If you are thinking 


of him, how you ‘can best serve him, 
how you can help him, his instincts— 
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ANCes- 


tones, 





the instincts of all animal life—will 
tell him your good intentions. 

When you approach your prospect 
with enthusiasm—a beneficial feeling— 
the same feeling is born in him. As 
your sales talk develops, the propo- 
sition and its benefits become appar- 
ent, your strong feeling of benefit is 
communicated to him so he begins to 
have a feeling of want. This feeling 
grows until he is ready to make the 
necessary sacrifice. Men, act when en- 
thused because at that time the benefit 
seems great and the sacrifice seems 
small. If the doctor says: “Take this 
quinine,” you say: “No!” Quinine is 
bitter and you do not like bitter things. 
But if the doctor says: “We will have 
you up and well and happy in almost 
no time after you take these small 
doses of quinine,’ now you take the 
quinine and the bitterness is nullified 
because you are filled with the thought 
of being ‘up and well and happy.” In 
life insurance the bitter sacrifice is 
paying the premium; but if the pros- 
pect is filled with the thought of $10,000 
worth of potential food, clothing and 
comfort for his family—or his own old 
age—he will forget the bitterness of 
the small premium he is asked to set 
aside. 

The mental process by which the 
prospect receives your beneficial feel- 
ings may be almost wholly unconscious, 
but if put into words would express his 
thought somewhat like this: ‘He says 
this is a good thing, and his tone and 
manner indicate that’ he thoroughly 
believes it will benefit me. It must 
be good for me. This man is intelll- 
gent, is well informed, is an expert in 
planning the service, and he is all 
worked up about it. A man does not 
get stirred up about a thing that has 
no value.” 

When his feelings make him want 
the service you have offered, his reason 
may come to the front, because he 
knows that he cannot depend on his 
fee'ings alone. If his feeling of want 
is strong he will seek to overrule his 
reason, and he may do this by a series 
of objections in the hope that you can 
explain away any obstacles to action 
which his reason has set up. He is 
seeking your help to justify his In- 
tended action. If your answers to his 
objections give him the justification 
he seeks he will sell himself. Remem- 
ber that he has decided to buy, and 
that this decision has been brought 
about by the feelings which you have 
aroused. Therefore you must not make 
long exp'anations, nor bring in new 
ideas that may change his feelings. 
Help him justify his feelings by giving 
him short, clear-cut, sensible and rea- 
sonable answers to his objections; and 
then assume the leadership and close 
the sale by asking a decision on a 
minor point—or give him the direct 
word of command to buy. 

Having decided that enthusiasm is 
good for us as salesmen, the next 
question is: How can we obtain it? 
The meaning of enthusiasm suggests 
the answer: By learning the ways in 
which life insurance is beneficial. 
Study incessantly the needs of people 
and the ways in which life insurance 
will be of value in satisfying those 
needs. When your mind is so full of 
ideas of the ways in which prospects 
are better off with life insurance than 
without it that you will want to work 
long hours in telling people about these 
benefits, you have enthusiasm. Notice 
that enthusiasm is not obtained by 
studying the science of life insurance, 
making actuarial calculations, or figur- 
ing dividend estimates. A university 
full of computations and insurance facts 
will not give you enough enthusiasm 
to close a sale; but a few ideas of the 
ways in which insurance relieves want, 
educates orphans, preserves business 
and makes old age the most beautiful 
time of life, and the happiness of 
widows, and the sweet remembrances 
of husbands and fathers whose lives 
have been cut short—these are the 
things that stir up and give you added 
energy; that, enable you to do for men 
what they cannot do for themselves. 

Life insurance salesmanship needs 


great inspirers more than it needs new 
policy conditions. It needs men with 
a vision more than it needs anything 
else; men who can look at a policy 
form and see children being fed, clothed 
and educated; widowed mothers spend- 
ing their time with their children; and 
o'd age made the happiest and most 
beautiful time of life. 

Sales are not made as the result of 
argument, reason, logic, and explana- 
tions of policy forms and conditions; 
sales are made because you have 
aroused the emotions of the prospect 
so that buying is the natural way to 
relieve his feelings. Hence, your chief 
study should concern the ways in 
which you can stir up the emotions of 
the prospect and get him to act while 
he is aroused. 

Ask the agent without enthusiasm 
what he is doing, and he will say: 
“Selling this man a policy so I can 
make a commission.” 

Ask the agent with enthusiasm what 
he is doing, and he will exclaim: “Re- 
lieving poverty, exterminating misery, 
educating fatherless children, making 
old men and women comfortable and 
happy, eliminating risk of loss, taking 
chance out of financia! problems, giving 
security to property; building up the 
financial strength of the nation, teach- 
ing men how to save and helping them 
to do it.” 

When the prospect says, “That is 
too much money to pay for life in- 
surance,” the agent without enthusiasm 
begins a long argument about low costs, 
big dividends, comparisons with other 
companies and long-time notes, but the 
agent with enthusiasm replies: “Ts 
there anything else vou are doing with 
your money that will bring you even 
one-half the comfort and happiness that 
this small savings will bring? If you 
are killed this money you are provid- 
ing will help to rear and educate your 
children, who will realize more and 
more that you were the kind thoughtful 
father they now think: you are.” 

Without exact knowledge of human 
behavior, you are like a shooting star 
—no know'edge of the course—just 
going. You study the dial of your 
watch and imagine you understand why 
it tells the time of day. If you want 
to know you must study the works. 
Well, psychology is the “works” of life 
insurance salesmanship—knowledge of 
life insurance as a science is onlv the 
dial. Therefore study constructive psy- 
chology and be rich. A'l the laws are 
codified and indexed. What a glorious 
heritage—an advantage beyond com- 
pare. Why, this old earth started with- 
out a penny, a word, a law or a tool 
to its name. Opportunitv has no favor: 
ites. She will meet you any time or 
place. She seeks men, not money 
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Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 

The reasons are many 

First —Our rates are right 

Second—Our policies are attractive 

Third —Our Company is reliable 

Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 

We can give good men good territory 


If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 t 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 . 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 





Mn aaatdideccadssuestcuducvantactatatencgucenesbunadaawidivendisticeskeladeki, 
PITT cris inchnttsicdeiakawidinadtedvimnabeataviauaiieicssucs tienen ts ee . d'i08 145.08 
Ce SOs SG vncnstedndaneakedReesadbaedddeudduchianedacwecacdseseeci: 3,199, 303.09 
Insurance in Force............. 21 7188,461.00 
TOR? WINNIE i. oinn dane dedavndacbidiadnadsededadddadduascunds 1,897,435.45 
Total Payments to Policyholderg since Organization.....................ss- $27,720,708.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 








men with educated ability, for ability 
is the only title to power. If you recog- 
nize no boundaries to possibilities you 
wil find none. Everything in the world 
can be improved. Starting places are 
of no importance—destinations — pro- 
claim the master. 





The C. B. & H. M. Taylor General 
Agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in Philade!phia, wrote $420,000 of 
business during June. In the first six 
months of 1922 the production of the 
office showed an increase of 34% over 
the same period of 1921, while its paid 
business showed an increase of 59%. 








Are You of General Agency Calibre? 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company offers you every- 
thing desirable‘for building up a profitable General Agency. 


Plenty of unoccupied territory. 


Plain, understandable policy contracts on the Guaranteed 
Low Cost plan, free from trouble-making frills. 


Liberal commissions, both first year and renewal. 


A Company with an enviable reputation for square deal- 
ing with policyholders and agents. 


For particulars write to 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Illinois 
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NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 
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Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 

Disability Benefits, 

Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND 
THE INCOME TAX 

The recent address by E. E. Rhodes, 
vice-president of the Mutual Benefit, on 
this subject at the meeting of the Actu- 
arial Society, calls attention to the very 
satisfactory change in the view taken 
by the Federal Government of the na- 
, The 
companies have become so accustomed, 
and aimost so resigned, to the appar- 
ently inevitable point of view of legisla- 
tors who, either from a profound ignor- 
ance of the fundamental principles of 
life insurance or from motives of ex- 
pediency, have persisted in taxing the 
companies on unsound and unfair lines 
that-the recognition by the Federal au- 
thorities of a proper system of taxation 
is doubly welcome. This, however, is 
only a beginning, as the great bulk of 
the taxes paid by life insurance com- 
panies are taxes on premiums levied 
under State laws which are also funda- 
mentally unsound and discriminatory in 
their nature, but at least it is a begin- 
ning. 

So far as the income tax is concerned, 
the companies are, of course, as prop- 
erty owners, entirely ready and willing 
to pay a proper share of taxation. The 
whole crux of the matter has been the 
question as to what constitutes the ‘‘in- 
come” of a life insurance company. 
Under the former Revenue Act the gross 
“income” included interest, dividends 
and rents and also premiums and profits 
from sale of assets. Now premiums are 
no more “income” to a life insurance 
company than deposits are income to a 
bank. Every premium received creates 
or enlarges a liability. The company is, 
in fact, only the machinery by which 
the individual policyholders arrange to 
accumulate their capital against the 
time of need. If an individual decided 
to carry his own insurance the amount 
of the premium would remain each year 
in his capital account instead of being 
transferred temporarily to the custody 
of an insurance company and he would 
pay income tax not on such amounts but 
on the income derived from them, Look- 
ed at in this way, it is clear that the 
basis of determination of income tax in 
the case of life insurance companies 
must be the interest income and that 


ture of business of life insurance. 





Donaldson Extols 
Metropolitan Life 


FOR PITTSBURGH L. & T. WORK 





Haley Fiske And Associates Showed 
Public Spirit in Assuming Tre- 
mendous Burden and Attain- 
ing Success 
In view of the announcement by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, that as of July 1, 1922, the 
policy liens placed upon Pittsburgh Life 
policies in connection with the reinsur- 
ance contract of 1917 are reduced one- 
half, Commissioner Tom Donaldson of 
the Insurance Department of Pennsyl- 


vania has issued the following state- 
ment: 
“In May, 1917, when the Pittsburgh 


Life & Trust Company, having approxi- 
mately twenty-four million of assets, 
was suddenly placed in receivership and 


dissolution, incident upon the depart- 
ments of New York and Pennsylvania 
discovering that two professional 


scamps had looted overnight the treas- 
ury of $1,917,000, there were some 65,000 
life policies of record. In view of the 
unusual emergency, both insurance de- 
partments used vigorous efforts to in- 
duce one or more life companies to take 
over the business. A large amount of 
realty holdings seemed to discourage 
several companies. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was the one 
company with courage to assume the 
burden, and did so. After an agreement 
as to realty values—subject to under- 
standing and pledge that realty sales at 
prices over the agreed values would 
inure to benefit of those accepting re- 
insurance—the assets to liabilities show- 
ed a deficiency of 274%4%. 

“The reinsured policies were there- 
fore liened 27% of the amount of their 
respective reserves and an additional 
5.838% to purchase a five-year term pol- 
icy to provide for payment in full of 
deaths occurring in the accounting 
period, May 7, 1917, to July 1, 1922, The 
sole burden borne by reinsured policy- 
holders or their beneficiaries was in- 
terest at 4% on the amount of liens, 
which was a very small amount an- 
nually in most instances. If the realty 


the premium income has nothing to do 
with it. 

The “income” appearing in the annual 
statements of the companies consists of 
premiums, interest and profits. The 
third item, profits, is also now elimi- 
nated from the income tax calculations, 
as are the corresponding losses ‘on the 
disbursement side. This is a simplifi- 
cation which is to the advantage of all 
concerned and which does away with a 
source of friction and litigation and 
which helps to focus attention on the 
real facts of the situation. 

While the companies have thus good 


‘reason to feel that material progress 


has been made in securing recognition 
of the nature of their business, much 
still remains to be done so far as taxa- 
tion by the States is concerned. Un- 
fortunately, instead of progress, there 
has been rather loss of ground in that 
direction. Taxes on premiums are sim- 
ple and are easily justified in the eyes 
of the uninformed. Taxes on corpora- 
tions, and especially on foreign corpora- 
tions, are a popular means of providing 
revenue and a great deal of popular 
education, both as regards the public 
and as regards the Legislatures, is still 
required before any considerable im- 
provement is to be expected. The action 
of the Federal Legislature is without 
doubt the strongest and most valuable 
educational advertisement that has yet 
been obtained. 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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SANFORD P. 


DRAKE 


Sanford P. Drake and Edmund P. 
Chase are two young men connected 
with the Des Moines, Ia., agency of 


the Mutual Benefit, who are carving out 
a place for themselves as life insurance 
salesmen. Mr. Drake is a University 
of Wisconsin man and he has paid for 
$186,680 of insurance on thirty lives in 
his first ten months’ work. Mr. Chase 
is an Iowa State and University of 
Pennsylvania man and he has paid for 


$112.000 of insurance on twenty. lives 
in his first eight months with the 
Mutual Benefit. 

holdings can be disposed of in near 


future the liens, it is hoped, will be en- 
tirely abated. But nothing can be prom- 
ised or pledged on this score. Policy- 
holders—many of whom have continu- 
ally annoyed the Metropolitan and the 
Departments of New York and Penn- 
sylvania with unfair and ill-natured let- 
ters—will not be promised anything as 
to the future outcome. 


A Most Successful Contract 

“The successful outcome of five years 
under the reinsurance contract estab- 
lishes it as the most memorable and 
successful ever planned and consum- 
mated in an emergency of extent which 
has never been faced in the history of 
life insurance in America and perhaps 
in the world. It may be noted here that 
those responsible for the crash recently 
finished serving sentences in the West- 
ern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 

“The Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvania officially takes this opportunity, 
as liquidator of the affairs of the dis- 
solved Pittsburgh Life & Trust Com- 
pany, to convey to President Haley 
Fiske and his associates of the Metro- 
politan Life, the department’s apprecia- 
tions of the commendable public spirit 
which actuated them in assuming the 
tremendous burden of reinsurance in 
1917, and for the successful manage- 
ment in the five years of, experience 
under the reinsurance contract. 

“The beneficiaries of deceased policy- 
holders received practically all that any 
solvent company would have paid. Had 
reinsurance not been effected the busi- 
ness of life insurance generally would 
have been discredited in view of the 
enormity of the failure of the Pittsburgh 
Life, 

“Distinct from operations of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, and referring solely to 
those who did not accept reinsurance, 
all policyholders were paid in July, 1919, 
two years after the failure, 72%% of 
their policy equities, the payment being 
made by court order and in full of all 
claims against the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust, dissolved.” 





EDMUND P. 


CHASE 


J. W. Thomson, of Hoppe & Thomson, 
New York managers for the Continental 
Casualty, has just celebrated his fifty- 
first birthday contemporaneously with 
the thirtieth anniversary of his insur- 
ance career. During the entire thirty 
years Mr. Thomson has been consistent- 
ly successful in building up a powerful 
branch of the companies he represents. 
He maintains an active selling force and 
reports that business conditions are 
slowly climbing back to normal. <A 
sales story printed in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter in February, telling how Mr. 
Thomson instructs a new salesman, has 
been reproduced in a circular letter to 
the field force of the Eastern Casualty, 
of Boston. The article has had wide 
favorable comment, and reflects Mr. 
Thomson’s standing in the insurance 
world, 





HAS RECORD MONTH 

The Joseph D. Bookstaver Agency of 
the Travelers in New York City has just 
made known the extraordinary record of 
the agency for the month of June, when 
almost $3,000,000 of business was writ- 
ten by the staff of that office. In an 
item in the July number of “The Club 
Record” Mr. Bookstaver says: “This 
is more than many agencies write in a 
whole year. It speaks well for the abil- 
ity of our staff and it proves that this 
is a live life insurance agency. This 
record is also a silent reminder that the 
training and co-operation provided by 
our office has been directed to a recep- 
tive staff.” Information has come to 
The Eastern Underwriter to the effect 
that the achievement of the Bookstaver 
office in June is to find itself warmly 
backed up in the agency’s writings for 
July and August. 





E. H,. DOWNEY DROWNED 
Kizekiel H. Downey, workmen’s com- 
pensation rating expert for the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department, was 

drowned Sunday at Avalon, N. J. 





its Hvdgas Says 

















The prosaic and somewhat 


uncom- 
fortable and old-fashioned habit of 
wearing rubbers to prevent catching 


cold, while annoying, may prevent the 
necessity of recourse to advanced sci- 
ence and save life without the expense 
of professional care. In legislation less 


exposure and more care would accom- 
plish the same result. 


—From Job E. Hedges’ book, ‘(Common Sense in 
Politics,” published by Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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Agents at Sarana 
For Fiftieth Meeting 


JORDAN ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Stoddard Explains Rating Law to 
State Association of Supervising 
and Adjusting Fire Insurance 


Agents 





Saranac Inn, N. Y., July 11.-The New 
York State Association of Supervising & 
Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents waited 
fifty years before it invited a super- 
intendent of insurance to address its 
annual meeting, At the golden anni- 
versary of the organization of the asso- 
ciation, in session here today, Francis 
R. Stoddard, Jr., Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York State, was the 
principal speaker. Superintendent Stod- 
dard received a fine reception from the 
members and their guests when he en- 
tered the casino where the meeting was 
held, and when he was introduced by 
the presiding officer and again after he 
finished his informal talk, he was loudly 
cheered. 

Superintendent Stoddard talked on 
the insurance department, giving a pic- 
ture of activities which had not pre- 
viously been set before insurance men. 
He paid high tribute to the personnel of 
the department over which he is head, 
pointing out that they were real human 
bcings with a large work to do and 
doing it without fear or favor. 

In the course of his talk Superinten- 
dent Stoddard pointed out that insur- 
ance company officials did not seem to 
know just what the department was, or 
understand its operation, Citing a case, 
he told of a letter which he had very 
recently received from a company offi 
cial setting forth that the official had 
learned that the superintendent pro- 
pored to reduce the commissions now 
being paid to agents, that he was driv- 
ing out of the business all the small 
companies and that he was favoring the 
large companies, The superintendent 
pointed out that there was no such act 
o: the department on record and that no 
such action’or thought of such action 
had entered his mind. He stated that 
it would have been an easy matter for 
the official in question to call at the 
department and have his fears in the 
matter dispelled. 

No Autocratic Regulating 

Superintendent Stoddard stated that 
the fire insurance companies need have 
no fear as to any action which might be 
taken by the department in connection 
with the rating bill passed in New York 
State, Section 141. He further stated 
that he was opposed to state-made rates 
and that he was for state regulation 
just as little as possible under the bill 
mentioned above. 

The interpretation of Section 141 by 
the department will be broad; that in 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Rating Organization 
Answers Questions 


FRAMED BY INSURANCE DEP’T 


Acquisition Cost Defined By Super- 
intendent Stoddard; Lists Asso- 
ciations of Companies 


The New York Fire Rating Organi- 
zation has sent to its members and 
other companies in this state a circular 
letter embracing possible answers to 
certain questions in Superintendent 
Stoddard’s questionnaire that have puz- 
zied some companies. In order that 
the answers may the more easily be 
understood the original questions are 
republished here in conjunction with 
the Insurance Department’s letter, 
which follows: 

“We have been interrogated so fre- 
quently in regard to the ques*ionnaire 
issued by the Insurance Department of 
New York State under date of; June 19, 
1922, that we are issuing the following, 
which deals ony with the class of in- 
surance written on the standard form 
of fire policies, in the hope it may be 
of service to you. 

[A. Is your company either directly 
or indirectly a member or subscriber 
of any rating organization coming with- 
in the provisions of Section 141 of the 
New York Insurance Law? If so, give 
names and locations. ] 

“A. If you have joined the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization your 
answer to this query would appear to 
be the designation of that organization 
as regards fire rating. For ‘side line’ 
insurance file the names of the organi- 
zations to which you may belong. 

[B. Is your company either directly 
or indirectly a member of or affiliated 
with any organization or association 
which prescribes rules, requires p'edges 
or imposes agreements (expressed or 


implied) concerning the practices of 
your company in the conduct of its 
business in this State? If so, give 
names and locations.] 
Ascociations in N. Y. State 
“(B) In answering this, report to the 


Insurance Department the names of any 
associations or organizations operating 
in the State of New York with which 
you are affiliated and of which the fol- 
lowing are typical: American Associa- 
tion of Co-operative Mutual Insurance 
Companies, American Reciprocal Insur- 
ance “Association, American Reinsur- 
Exchange, Central Traction & 
Lighting Bureau, Co-operative Fire Un- 
derwriters of New York State, Eastern 
Union, Factory insurance Association, 
Federation of Mutual Life Insurance 
Companies, Fire Underwriters Electri- 
cal Bureau, Fire Underwriters Uniform- 
ity Association, Genera! Adjustment 
Bureau, Insurance Accountants Asso- 
ciation, Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau, National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, National Board 
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of Fire Underwriters, National Fire 
Protection Association, New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New York 
State Central Organization of Co-opera- 
tive Fire Insurance Companies, Rail- 
road Insurance Association, Reinsur- 
ance Bureau, Reinsurance Clearing 
House, Underwriters Bureau of Middle 
and Southern States, Underwriters Sal- 
vage Company of New York, Under- 
writers Laboratories, United States 
Fire Companies Conference. For side 
line insurance file the names of the 
organizations of the above type to which 
you may belong. 

[C. Fi.e not later than October 1, 
1922, all rate manuals, schedules, rating 
plans and any other information used 
in connection with the rates applied 
or charged by your company, together 
with all rules governing the application 
or charging of such rates. All subse- 
quent changes in rate manuals, sched- 
ues, rating plans and rules should be 
filed in this department prior to their 
effective date.] 

“(C). Designate the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization as your 
filing agent and so notify that organiza- 
tion. 

“The numbered questions 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 9 appear to require individual 
company reply direct to the Insurance 
Department. 

[3. Does the company report its ex- 
perience as to premiums and losses to 
any organization for tabulation, com- 
pilation or amalgamation with similar 
statistics furnished by other compan- 
ies? If so, give names and locations 
cf such organizations and character of 
statistics furnished.] 

“(3). The reply to this seems to in- 
dicate Actuarial Bureau of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for fire and 
ighting premiums and losses. 

Definition of Acquisition Cost 

“‘Acquisition cost’—As defined by 
the Insurance Department. F. R. Stod- 
dard, Jr., superintendent of insurance, 


under date of June 29, wrote this office 
as follows: 

“*Your letter of June 28, 1922, is at 
hand, stating that you have been queried 
as to what is to be included in the 
words ‘acquisition cost’ as used in the 
questionnaire sent out by this depart- 
ment under date of June 19. On page 
three of the annual statement blank 
appear the following items: 

“16. Agents’ compensation, includ- 
ing brokerage. 

“17. Agents’ allowances. 

“18. Field supervisory expense— 
(a) Salaries of fied men. (b) Expenses 
of field men. (c) Executive—traveling 
expenses of other than field men. 

““The above embraces substantially 
the great bulk of a company’s acquisi- 
tion expense. There may, however, be 
some disbursements in addition to the 
above which are included in other items 


of the annual statement which have 
been actually incurred as acquisition 
expense, as for example, “Rent of 


agency or branch office,” “postage, tele- 


graph, te’ephone, etc., at agency or 
branch office,” and possibly “advertis- 
ing.” Such expenses may be added to 


items 16, 17 and 18 above referred to 
in reporting the acquisition expense of 
the company’.” 





DR. GRIFFITH TO SUE 

Advices from Washington, D. C., are 
to the effect that Dr. Lewis A. Griffith, 
dismissed superintendent of insurance 
for the District of Columbia, is to in- 
stitute suit to compel the commission- 
ers of the District to re-instate him. 
Dr. Griffith will be represented in the 
action by W. Gwynn Gardner. While 
this action is being instituted, Burt 
A. Miller, the new appointee as head 
of the insurance department, is pa- 
tient'y waiting for the keys to his office 
desk which have not been turned over 
to him. 
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An Adjuster’s Viewpoint of Adjusting 


By J. CAMPBELL HAYWOOD 














“The way you look may get your picture taken, 
3 ” 
But what you do is what brings home the bacon. 


The adjusting of fire losses from my 
viewpoint is the most interesting phase 
of the insurance business. It brings 
one in touch with so many sorts and 
conditions of men-—-and women, the 
cultured and the crook, the high, the 
low, the jack and the dead game sport. 
No creed is exempt from an occasional 
blast from the breath of the fire fiend. 
Among them all the psychological 
student has a rare mental feast. One 
meets people under stress, sometimes 
real, sometimes imaginary, sometimes 
showing a great willingness that the 
rich fire insurance company shall not 
only share their financial difficulty, but 
pay them a handsome profit. A little 
of their real nature crops out. 

The adjuster of experience places no 
stigma upon any class or creed. I have 
met conspicuous honesty among the 
most lowly, conspicuous crookedness 
among those of high estate. Some of 
the finest men were Hebrews, the most 
notable potential thief after a fire I 
can recall was an Episcopal minister. 
And I am an Episcopalian myself. 

Surely in the great game of life 
there are few opportunities such as the 
adjuster has of psychological study, of 
adjusting his own mental equi'ibrium 
to one of broadmindedness and _ tole 
rance, of realizing to the full what it 
means to be a trustee. 

For that is what we adjusters are 
trustees of the companies’ interests and 
funds, stewards of the faith, the honest 


assured has that his company will give 
him a square deal. 

And the study is not all of the aa- 
sured. There hangs in the shiniest light 

















J. CAMPBELL HAYWOOD 


® picture given me by President Pauld- 
ing when | left the De'aware. I re- 
member well his sending me to reopen, 
if | saw fit, an adjustment made_ by 
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one of the local men. He gave me no 
instructions, no information about it 
and when I came back after two hours 
labor with a nerve-racked woman over 
the ruins of her home and recommend- 
ed payment of a certain sum he showed 
me the proof of loss taken for half 
the amount and said, “That is what I 
sent you for. I knew you would play 
fair.’ I was a proud lad that day. 
Then there is the reverse of the 
picture. The president of a big com- 
pany I had esteemed for twenty-five 
years, at the beck of cold-blooded 
counsel who I believe worked on a 
salvage contingent, allowing his com- 
pany to, in my judgment, practically 
mulct a shell-shocked and wounded ex- 
soldier out of one-half of my adjusted 
loss. I spent time and money pleading 


_ for justice in this case to no avail and 


only gave it up when the Hebrew lad 
told me he was sick of fighting. God 
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MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 
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Statement January 1, 1922 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,900 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 


liabilities ... 183,956 
Net Surplus ..... . 789,027 
Total ............$8,185,240 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 
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Capital ..........$1,000,000 
Reserve’ Reinsur- 
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Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 267,721 


Net Surplus ..... 851,855 





1 ear . - $4,360,509 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 
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help him! With his experience I would 
be myself. ‘this picture | keep in 
manuscript in the dark recesses of a 
drawer but I am always willing to 
bring it to the light. There is a lesson 
in it. I do not, would not adjust for 
that company again. 

Perhaps I idealize my branch of the 
business. I know from nearly forty 
years in insurance the loss department 
is looked upon as a necessary evil. 
And there may be some who would 
criticize my idealism. Let them. 1 
chose the adjusting end deliberately for 
the reasons I have set forth. I love 
it for the dangers there are in it for 
the unthinking and unwary, for the 
opportunity to “Be Just And Fear Not” 
which tops my letterheads. Sometimes 
when I have my ear to the ground I 
wish there were more idealists and less 
mechanics in it, more rule of right and 
less book learned rule of thumb, less 
of the mailed fist or shaken finger and 
more of the soft voice and gentle man- 
ners that disarm the crook and leaves 
a glow of friendliness for one’s com- 
pany and oneself in the honest assured. 

Yes, it is a grand game. One that 
calls upon all the cheerfulness in one’s 
disposition, that requires tact and a 
knowledge of values, patience and eter- 
nal vigilance, and last but not least 
a sense of humor. 

I cannot say I started my career as 
so many shining lights have apparently 
done in touch with the office broom. 
I think my first job was to swing in 
a bo’suns chair and tar down the royal 
backstays of a wind-jammer outward 
bound for Australia. My first insur- 
ance job was that of “an experienced 
bookkeeper” (so the advertisement 
read) in the office of the London & 
Provincial at 33 Pine street. My pre- 
vious bookkeeping experience was writ- 
ing entries like “Wind W.S.W. light, 
Course N by E % E Taf log 8 ks. Royals 
and stun’sls. Gave Q.M. Escott 10 mins 
castor oil.’—But I held my job with 
Mills and Ford until the London & 
Provincial withdrew. Then I went with 
the London Assurance, from there to 
become special and general agent of 
the old “Delaware,” to be later assist- 
ant manager of the National of Ireland. 
Then, because I had been reasonably 
successful in marketing short stories 
and verse in the magazines, which 1 
had written as recreation, I thought I 
would retire from insurance and make 
a dent in the literary atmosphere that 
would keep me in affluence. And I 
didn’t sell a darn thing for six months. 
So for the reasons given above and 
because I like to keep my boots and 
body in a nice repair, I went as general 
adjuster in the Northern of London and 
after nearly five years became what I 
am now, a hard worker when my val- 
ued friends give me work to do, a fair 
golfer when they don’t and of a cheer- 
ful disposition “going forth to meet the 
future without fear and with a manly 
heart” as advises Longfellow. And | 


(Continued on page 19) 
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New Executive 
For Agents Ass’n 


NATIONAL BODY 





GETS LAIRD 





Prominent Southerner Appointed as 
Assistant Secretary; Former 
State Commissioner 





The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is to be congratulated 
upon securing the services of Hervey 
W. Laird as assistant secretary of the 
organization, whose appointment was 
announced by the executive committee 
a short time ago. Besides having a 
wide acquaintance in insurance circles 
and being affiliated with the insurance 
business in the south in various execu- 
tive capacities, he is also an able jour- 
nalist and publicity man. 

For a number of years Mr. Laird was 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of A’a- 
bama during the days when the depart- 
ment was under the secretary of state. 





HERVEY W. LAIRD 


In this position he had supervision of 
the State Insurance Department and 
also took an active interest in the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners this bringing him into close 
touch with insurance agents of all 
classes with whom he is popular. 

Following his able work with the state 
insurance department Mr. Laird entered 
the newspaper field and was city editor 
of one of the leading daily newspapers 
of Atlanta. Later he was appointed 
assistant to the president of the South- 
ern States Life in which position he 
had charge of publicity and public re- 
lations of the company, bringing him 
again into contact with insurance men 
and conditions. 

Mr. Laird enters into his new duties 
as assistant secretary of the National 
Association with an experience that 
specially fits him for editorial work on 
the organization’s weekly paper, “Amer- 
ican Agency Bulletin,” general publicity 
work, and executive construction work. 





HOME ADJUSTERS MEET 

Eastern adjusters of the Home met 
at the home office last week for a 
short business session and then at- 
tended on Saturday a barbecue at Wac- 
cabue Lake, Westchester County. Last 
year adjusters from all over the coun- 
try were invited to the meeting and 
it is planned to revive that custom 
next year and accompany it with a 
more elaborate program than was Car- 
ried out last week. 





Miss Lillian H. Tucker, after five 
years’ experience as city manager of a 
large insurance concern, has become 
London’s first woman insurance: broker. 
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TIMELINESS 


With the development of certain condi- 
tions in our industrial and social life, there 
frequently arises a special need for some 
particular form of insurance protection. 
Labor strikes have created a need for 
Riot and Civil Commotion Insurance to 
safeguard the property-owner against finan- 
cial loss caused by the acts of a mob. So, on 
the occasion of strikes and similar labor 
troubles, that is the time for the agent to 
sell Riot and Civil Commotion Insurance. 

A policy in The Home of New York 
means protection in America’s Largest and 
Strongest Fire Insurance Company. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, 
Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental 
Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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Underwriters Resent 
Newspaper Attacks 


ADOPTED 





ONLY REGULATIONS 





Fire Boards Are Incensed at Allega- 
tions That They Dictated Regula- 
tions Covering Radio Installa- 
tions 





Recent attacks of a sensational char- 
acter made against the National and 
New York Boards of Fire Underwriters 
by a certain newspaper as well as by 
a number of electrical trade papers, 
alleging that the tentative regulations 
of the National and New York Boards 
for radio signalling apparatus installa- 
tions in private dwellings, office build- 
ings, etc., were drawn up and instituted 
by these organizations as a means to 
increase fire hazards and call for higher 
fire insurance rates, has created con- 
siderable indignation in both bodies. 

The fire insurance companies know 
that: radio is a complex problem to 
handle as so little ig known about it 
at present. It is pointed out that, as 
Senator Marconi recently stated, radio 
apparatus and appliances are undergo 
ing such radical and sudden changes 
and improvements that it is practically 
impossible for any permanent 
tions to be maintained at this time. 
Static conditions in the atmosphere, 
particularly during the summer months, 
and when thunder storms are prevalent, 
are not at all understood as yet, al- 
though they are known to be the means 
of fires where radio receiving sets have 
been installed. 

How Regulations Were Made 

The head of the electrical department 
of the New York Board, who is con- 
sidered one of the best authorities in 
the country upon fire :isks as connected 
with electricity, was emphatic in his 
denunciation of the unjust, if not mali- 
cious, attacks of the sensational press, 
declaring it a return to jingoism of the 
worst kind. “The National Board as 
well as our own,” he said, “are accused 
of forming these tentative regulations 
covering the installation of radio ap- 
paratus as a means to further higher 
insurance rates and increased fire 
hazards—creating a fire scare, they 
term them—when as a matter of fact 
we only adopted them and never had 
such an idea in mind. The truth of 
the matter is that a conference was 
held in the rooms of the National Board 
last April between the representatives 
of the National Board, a technical sub- 
committee of the New York Board, the 
electrical committee of the Nationa) 
Fire Prevention Association, represen- 
tatives of the Radio Corporation of 
America, representatives of various 
light companies, the Westinghouse 
people, the General Electric Company, 
the Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Government, and others. At 
this conference rules and tentative regu- 
lations were formulated and approved 
and the National and New York Boards 
only adopted them.” 

Indoor Radios Not Risks 

Criticism was directed against the 
fact that no provisions had been made 
under the regulations covering the in- 
stallation of what are called indoor 
radio receiving sets now coming into 
vogue he said. These indoor sets either 
do not have any exterior antenna or 
aerials or only a small antenna extend- 
ing but a short distance beyond a win- 
dow in a room where the set is in- 
stalled. The ground wire is usually 
fastened to a chair, pipe, table or other 
stationary object in the place of in- 
stallation and could not be considered 
a “ground wire” in the strict sense of 
the word. 

“We do not consider these so-called 
indoor radio sets any more of a fire 
hazard,” the expert said, “than clothes 
lines, electric light wires, telephone 
wires, or the wire strings of a piano. 
But it is imperative, of course, that 
the ground wires of these sets should 
not be in any proximity to electric 


regula- 
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wires that might be in a house or other 
building. We do not consider them a 
hazard at all, in fact, or subjected to 
electrical discharges in the atmosphere 
any more than a water pipe or similar 
material.” 

No Fires in Recent Thunderstorms 

By a careful system of statistics 
whereby every fire within the jurisdic- 
tion of the New York Board during any 
year is recorded, including the loss, 
cause, etc., in connection with elec- 
tricity or electrical contact, its electri- 
cal department is enabled to judge 
whether or not radio installation is 
responsible for fires as to its classi- 

‘ation as a hazard. 
al in the cases of outside or 
exterior radio installations,” the ex- 
pert said, “there has not been a single 
record of a fire caused by radio during 
the recent heavy thunderstorms within 
our territory, and but only one or two 
from the outside. And we are in a 
position to know if any had taken place. 
This does not indicate that places 
where radio sets are installed are dan- 
gerous fire hazards as a certain nows- 
paper and some of the electrical papers 
seem to have us infer.” ; 

As far as the regulations concerning 
radio installations are concerned they 
are considered as being the best that 
could be adopted under present condi- 
tions and, of course, are tentative in 
character and subject to change. 

Individual Opinions Differ 

According to views expressed by the 
insurance adjuster of a prominent fire 
company, however, individual expres: 
sions of opinion in the various com: 
panies may not concur with those of 
the electrical expert of the New York 
Board. It is the belief of this adjuster 
that it may become necessary to put 
an endorsement on a dwelling policy 
where radio apparatus is installed, and 
that the increase in the hazard clause 
may have to be revoked. A way out 
of the difficulty, according to his 
opinion, is for an insurer to have his 
existing policy cancelled at pro rata 
rates, and to take out a new policy 
which could go into effect at the time 
of the installation of the radio ap- 
paratus. A small radio set could not 
be construed as a material part but 
could be used as a defense if installed 
when the new policy was issued, he 
said. 

“While radio inspection of a rigid 
character is being conducted by local 
fire organizations,” he continued, “the 
main hazards, of course, is life pro- 
tection. The new regulations of radio 
installation only cover outside antenna, 
as the phases of interior antenna 
were not discussed at the conference 
of the radio companies with the Na- 
tional Board last April.” 





LOSSES FALLING OFF 

From loss department heads comes 
cheering information that marine losses 
during the last two or three months 
have been reduced appreciably. It is 
more than a seasonal improvement ac- 
cording to the best advice and one aug- 
uring sustained encouragement for ma- 
rine underwriters. The immense pile 
of war heritages have been wiped off 
the slate, thus removing the most de- 
structive factor which served for two 
years to capsize all marine insurance 
markets. 





J. C. MORGAN SPECIAL AGENT 

In order to develop the Pennsylvania 
and Northern New Jersey business more 
thoroughly, the Fidelity-Phenix has re- 
arranged its field by the addition of 
another Pennsylvania special agent. 
This position has been taken by James 
C. Morgan, formerly examiner at the 
home office, with headquarters at Sun- 
bury, Pa. Southern New Jersey has 
been added to the field of Special Agent 
Franklin A. Staats, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. 





Leon Dargan, of Dallas, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the London & Scot- 
tish for Texas. 


No Inherent Fire 
Hazard in Sugar 


CAUSES MOST FIRES 





SMOKING 





Expert With Refining Company Ex- 
plains Reasons for Frequent Fires 
While Sugar is Being Loaded 
on Vessels 





following fires recently on vessels load- 
ing refined sugar in New York harbor, 
The Eastern Underwriter was requested 
by several marine underwriters to learn, 
if possible, any reasons why sugar should 
be a particular victim. In view of this 
The Eastern Underwriter has secured 
from one of the largest sugar refining 
companies an expert opinion on the fire 
hazards of sugar and the principal reas- 
ons for the ignition of this product. 


The writer’s attention has been called 
to a letter from the associate editor of 
The Eastern Underwriter, relative to 
fires on steamers loading refined sugar. 
In this letter there appeared the three 
following definite questions: 

“Why should refined sugar be 
particularly susceptible to being 
burned while being loaded?” 

“Is it something inherent in the 
sugar itself?” 

“Do you believe that these fires 
are caused by carelessness of per- 
sons in charge of the loading?” 

To the first of these questions, the 
answer is that sugar is not susceptible 
to being burned while being loaded, or 
for that matter while in storage. 

Sugar in bulk will not ignite readily. 
In the first place, it cannot be ignited in 
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bulk, whether in small or large amounts 
without the application of flame, and 
then only if such application is. main- 
tained for a period of sufficient duration 
to raise and maintain a temperature 
sufficiently high to start and sustain 
combustion. In this regard its action is 
very similar to that of wood which 
ignites at approximately 800 degrees F. 
No Inherent Hazard in Sugar 

The answer to the second question is 
that there is nothing inherent in the 
sugar itself that would cause fires. 
Sugar decomposes at a temperature of 
338 to 374 degrees IF. and the combusti- 
ble products of decomposition ignite at 
approximately 800 degrees F, 

Some years ago the writer made ex- 
tended temperature tests to ascertain 
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whether there is any liability of heating 
in refined sugar piled up in bags. No 
instance of increase in temperature was 
noted. The residu® resulting from de- 
composition due to slow heating—cara- 
mel, or a very porous light coke —is sus- 
ceptible to spontaneous combustion only 
under certain conditions. These condi- 
tions, however, do not exist or prevail 
in the storage or shipping of granulated 
sugar. 
Charges Losses to Carelessness 

As to the third reason assigned as the 
possible cause of fires referred to, the 
writer is fully convinced that it is 
against carelessness to which these 
fires should be charged. The sugar re- 
ferred to is packed in burlap bags. 
These bags are easily ignited either by 
the dropping of a burning match, a 
lighted cigarette or cigar butt, glowing 
embers from a pipe or any spark or live 
ember alighting on them. 

Such fires if caused by a flame and 
resulting in a blaze as from a match 
are somewhat in the nature of a flash 
fire due to the lint or fuzz of the bags 
and possibly the finally divided sugar 
on the surface or in the fabric of the 
material. The flames subside rapidly 
and are easily extinguished, but result 
in a glowing of the materials and even- 
tual ignition of the contents if the fire 
is not extinguished in its early stage. 

Non-Smoking Rules Not Enforced 

The most prolific cause of fires is 
unquestionably smoking. In the writer’s 
experience, and from information ob- 
tained from those thoroughly conver. 
sant with storage and shipping of gran- 
ulated sugar in the holds of vessels, 
there is rarely if ever a strict enforce- 
ment of non-smoking rules. 

Several instances of fires in piles of 
granulated sugar in bags have come 
under the writer’s observation and in- 
vestigation; only two of these on board 
of vessels which were being loaded. 

Six of these fires occurred among 
piles of granulated sugar in storage. 
The piling and location of the bags were 
such that there were ample facilities 
for cooling and ventilation, thus coun- 
teracting any possibility of heating, 
were there such a tendency. These fires 
were all of external origin, the ignition 
originating with the bags and being ex- 
tinguished before any material damage 
other than from water, had been done to 
the stock. Four of these fires were 
traceable to smoking and one to oily 
waste; one was caused by the dropping 
of a burning match on the bags. 

Of the two fires noted in vessels, one 
occurred while vessel was being loaded; 
this was due to smoking. Another oc- 
curred in sugar which had been loaded 
on a barge and transferred to a steamer 
at some distance. This fire occurred in 
the hold of the steamer. The fact that 
this sugar was handled several times 
before the fire occurred, and hence had 
ample time for cooling, precludes any 
possibility of spontaneous combustion; 
the probable cause was smoking. 





SAMUEL BIRD BACK 
Samuel Bird, Jr., president of Talbot, 
Bird & Co., returned to New York on 
Saturday aboard the Aquitania from his 
short trip to Europe. 
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Shipping Board Has 
New Bill of Lading 


TO BE USED ON ALL STEAMERS 








Raises Package Liability to $250; 
Names Six Months for Filing 
Claims; Aids Theft 
Recoveries 





The United States Shipping Board, 
through the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, has issued the long-promised new 
ocean bill of lading, which it is pre- 
dicted will be in general use by the 
Shipping Board within sixty days. This 
bill of lading incorporates some of the 
features of The Hague Rules, but fails 
to be as strict in the requirements made 
of steamship cwners. The package lia- 
bility is raised from the present nominal 
sum of $100 to $250; six months are 
allowed for the filing of claims; and re- 
sponsibility for the proof of theft and 
pilferage losses is placed upon the car- 
riers. 

In announcing the action of the Ship- 
ping Board the traffic department of the 
Fleet Corporation gives the following 
explanation of the bill’s provisions and 
purposes: 

“This approval marks a long forward 
step in the solution of overseas trans- 
portation problems for the American 
operator, During the past half century 
bills of lading have become so compli- 
cated and so lengthy that neither the 
shipper nor the carrier could be sure of 
his rights until after a lawsuit. There 
had been a total lack of uniformity and 
it was not unusual to find contradictory 
provisions on the same subject in one 
document, 

“In an effort to remedy the situation 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation has 
prepared a number of general clauses 
which, it is believed, should be common 
to all bills of lading. The valuation per 
package has been increased from $100 
to $250 and it is understood that this 
figure will cover 90% of all commodities 
carried. 

“In most services the new bill of lad- 
ing can be used with the addition of a 
few special clauses necessary in the 
particular trade or trade routes. 

“The corporation has endeavored to 
prepare a document which would be 
equitable to the shipper and to the car- 
rier, as well as noticeably free from 
technical terms and vague expressions, 
The bill is issued after an exhaustive 
study covering a period of several years 
and conforms generally with the pro- 
visions of the export bill of lading re- 
cently promulgated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is being put 
into use as rapidly as possible and will 
be in general use in Shipping Board 
services within sixty days.” 





CROP INSURANCE INVESTIGATION 

A joint resolution has been introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator 
Charles L. McNary, of Oregon, for the 
creation of a joint commission to inves- 
tigate the subject of crop insurance. It 
is to be composed of three members of 
the Senate and three of the House ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House, respectively, 
and is to investigate the subject of crop 
insurance with a view to determining 
the practicability of creating a Govern- 
ment crop insurance bureau or other 
agency. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 





_____ —_,—., 
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WESTERN FIELD CHANGES 





New York Underwriters Agency Ap- 
points Two Special Agents and 
Makes a Transfer 





A. & J. H, Stoddart, general agents 
of the New York Underwriters Agency, 
has announced the following changes in 
the Western field: 

Following the resignation of Charles 
Brough as State agent in charge of 
Western Missouri, E. D. Marr, who for- 
merly held that position but who of late 
has been superintendent of the hail de- 
partment in that part of the country, 
has again taken jurisdiction ever West- 
ern Missouri as State agent in addition 
to his duties in the hail department. 

James R. Curran, formerly with the 
lowa Inspection Bureau, has been ap- 
pointed special agent and will be assist- 
ant to Mr. Marr in Western Missouri, 

Following the resignation of J. D. Dux, 
State agent in South Dakota, who has 
entered the local agency of Hollister 
Bros., at Sioux City, Franklin J. Tomp- 
kins, who has been special agent in Wis- 
consin, has been promoted to State 
agent in South Dakota, with headquar- 
ters in Sioux Falls. 

To succeed Mr, Tompkins as assistant 
to State Agent F. W. Edler in Wiscon- 
sin, W. Mason Galt, who has been in the 
special risk department at the home 
office, has been appointed special agent, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee. Mr. 
Galt is the son of P. T. Galt, a local 
agent at Sterling, Ill. He is a graduate 
of Yale College and has made good prog- 
ress in the business. 





NEW LIABILITY RATES 


The manufacturers and contractors’ 
liability policy is not a new form of cov- 
erage, aS announced last week, and the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters is not issuing any new 
policy forms. What the bureau has done 
is to thoroughly revise the rates on man. 
ufacturers and contractors liability on 
the basis of actual experience on a pay- 
roll exposure of $4,250,000 during the 
years 1916, 1917 and 1918, Losses in- 
curred on this business were approxi- 
mately $1,700,000. A complete revision 
of the underwriting rules not only for 
manufacturers and contractors liability 
but for all other lines of public liability 
(except automobile insurance) has been 
made, 





Carroll L, DeWitt, assistant U. S. man- 
ager of the Fred. S. James & Co. com- 
panies, has gone to New Orleans on 
business. 


Jnsurance Gompany 


of America. 


Fire Automobile 
Windstorm 


Tornado 


INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 





National Union Offers New Shares to 
Stockholders 





At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh this week it was voted to 
offer the remaining 5,000 shares of the 
company’s $2,000,000 capital stock at 
$175 per share to stockholders of record 
in proportion to their present holdings. 
The par value of the shares is $100. 

This action of the board is for the 
purpose of adding $375,000 to the com- 
pany’s surplus. When organized in 1901 
the company had an authorized capital 
of $200,000, but this was increased to 
$500,000 in that year. Subsequent in- 
creases in the capitalization were made 
in 1902, 1909 and 1911, bringing it up 
to $1,000,000. There was another in- 
crease to $2,000,000 in 1920, of which 

500,000 was offered in the latter year 
and $200,000 in 1921 at $150 a share. 
The remainder of this new capital stock 
is now offered to the stockholders, Ac- 
cording to the company’s statement as 
of December 31, 1921, the company has 
a capital of $2,000,000, a net surplus of 
$1,200,000, and assets of over $8,700,000. 
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AGENTS AT SARANAC 
(Continued from page 13) 


judging company action in connection 
with the measure, he would assume that 
officials were honest in their presenta- 
tions for attention. There will be no 
state-made fire insurance rates if Super- 
intendent Stoddard can prevent it, and 
he can prevent it if the companies co- 
operate with him. “Don’t be afraid of 
the rating bill,” said the superintendent. 
“Just co-operate,” 


Continuing, Superintendent Stoddard 
said that the department was there for 
service, He told the association mem- 
bers that they might take the message 
back to their respective companies, that 
they should bring their troubles with 
supervisittg cials to the attention of 
their home state department and let-him 
discuss the matters in question with his 
fellow commigsioners, who are all hu- 
man. He advised that all cards be’ put 
on the table in dealing with supervising 
officials. 

Stoddard’s Address Well Received 

The talk of Superintendent Stoddard 
was well received by the association 
members and loudly praised after the 
session closed. 

It was at much inconvenience that 
the superintendent went to Saranac Inn. 
He really should be in bed. He is suf- 
fering with an aggravated attack of 


muscular rheumatism, and is in no little 
pain to get about. 

John W,. Wood, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at the meeting. Action 
was taken looking to sending telegrams 
to George W. Burchell and R. A. Little, 
charter members of the old association, 
who were not present. 

J. G. Currie led the singing and enter- 
tained with Scotch songs, He and R. T. 
Stewart made a hit with an imitation of 
Gallagher and Shean, hits of Ziegfeld’s 
Follies. Miss Angelica Koch, sister of 
Miss Marguerite Koch, who sang last 
year at the meeting here, entertained 
with vocal selections, including “Thank 
God For a Garden” and “Dearest.” 

Frank W. Curtis, one of the young old 
members of the association, had a field 
day. He just would not stay off his feet 
during the meeting. He made several 
speeches. 

Short talks were made by a number 
of the members, including H. B, Smith, 
J. M. Caruthers, George P. Peck, F. W. 
Jenness, W.'H, Taylor and James V. 
Barry, the always interesting humorist 
of the Metropolitan Life, convulsed the 
members with his talk. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
John A. Jordan, president; L. C. Breed, 
vice-president; W. H. Taylor, secretary 
and treasurer; R, F. Van Vranken, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee; J. G. 
Currie, J. B. Dacey, Robert Forrest, L. 
G. Leonard, D. N, Iverson and C. A. 
Tillotson, members of the Executive 
Committee. 





POSTPONE TEXAS HEARING 

The Texas State Fire Commission has 
adjourned the hearing on a revision of 
the general basis schedules until July 
24. Consideration will be given to the 
oil provisions at the next session, after 
the oil interests have studied the situa- 
tion and may discuss the rates for that 
industry. 

The old schedules have been revised 
from end to end anid the effort has been 
made to eliminate all unnecessary mat- 
ter and to simplify the provisions as 
much as possible, In the adjustment 
some rates have been slightly increased. 





DISCUSS FIRE PREVENTION 

Representatives of organizations en- 
gaged in fire prevention work met in 
conference with officials of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Wednesday. Under the 
direction of James L, Madden, manager 
of the insurance department of the 
chamber, an extensive fire prevention 
campaign has been prepared and the 
discussion was limited to the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to eliminate 
duplication of effort and extend the 
benefits of the work. 


Better Business 
Beckons You! 


It’s just around the corner, Be prepared 





Rent and Rental Values 





Explosion and Riot 





Use and Occupancy 





Sprinkler Leakage 





Tourist Baggage 





Marine 


policies easy to sell. 





toget your share. 63 years of fair dealing. 
53 millions in losses paid. Excellent ser- 
vice and facilities make National Liberty 





Agents wanted in open territory. Apply today. 





Cash Capital... .. 


$1,000,000 


Policyholders’ Surplus 3,785,733 


Premium Reserve.... 


6,553,104 
11,923,145 


NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE CO. of America 





M. J. Averbeck, Chairman 


C. H. Coates, President 


Home Office, 709 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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This Midnight Flyer of the Philadelphia and Reading R. R. ran into an 
open switch at Winslow Junction, N. J., near Atlantic City early in 
the A. M. Monday, July 3rd, and was thrown over an embankment into 
a thirty-foot cut. The train was going at the rate of 75 miles an hour 
when it ran into the open switch. 





Their baggage worries-- 


consisted of more than mere annoyances in this instance—- 
Practically every one of you can recount sad tales involving To offset such hazards, to thoroughly eliminate unnecessary 

















fire. In most cases recovery proceedings are exceedingly 
annoying and often futile. 


the loss of valuables and personal effects while traveling. risk, the Fidelity-Phenix has prepared a Tourist Baggage 

\ These experiences range from decided cases of theft to the 270 reo na eer ees Oey ae oie penes are now re. 
. — ee “ ae a eae r i ee ape for this timely and profitable business. From all indications 
) ' a baggage room fire, the flooded hold of a ship or a hote they appear to be getting good results in circularizing with 


ao° 


‘‘Baggage Worries,’’ the folder especially prepared by cur 
Advertising Department. 
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DEFECTIVE GERMAN IRONS 
National Board Warns Agents to Be 
Careful of Cheap Irons With 
Poor Insulation 








In violation of all tradition concern- 
ing the post-bellum beating of swords 
into plowshares, German effort in this 
regard seems to have been directed in 
part to the turning out of electric press- 
ing irons, warns the National Board 
in “Safegarding America Against Fire.” 
Once again, in this product, the vaunted 
Teutonic thoroughness is displayed, for 
these irons are most thoroughly defec- 
tive. And, moreover, they have de- 
scended upon our shores in a veritable 
avalanche. A shipment of 180,000 of 
these cheap appliances—fire breeders, 
in all truth—was recently unloaded at 
the port of New York. 

These German irons retail at one 
dollar but are not accompanied by 
stands. This introduces an additional 
hazard, although it is the irons them- 
selves that present the chief danger. 
They are flimsily constructed and, since 
their period of service is extremely 
brief, they are expensive at any price. 
The flexible cord attached to them is 
of sub-standard, No. 32 gauge, whereas 
No. 18 is prescribed by underwriters as 
a minimum requirement. Furthermore, 
the insulation is inferior and will not 
stand much usage. The plug is of a 
wooden type long ago discarded in the 
United States. 

An engineer who tested four of these 
irons found that not a single one lasted 
long enough to undergo the complete 
tests which it was planned to carry 
out, the heating element breaking down 
in from three to thirty-five minutes. 
In the interior of the iron, the mica 


assembly. Such construction is sure 
to result in the blowing of fuses on 
the circuit employed. Also, owing to 
the scant insulation, there is consider- 
able likelihood of shock when the irons 
are employed in the neighborhood of 
plumbing fixtures. 

Potential fire hazards—arising, in- 
deed, not from poor construction, but 
from careless or ignorant use—already 
exist in abundance with the best of 
American-made irons. There is no- 
room in this country for irons which 
are inherently dangerous, even when 
properly employed. 





RULING ON TOBACCO POLICIES 

At a special meeting of the New 
Yngland Exchange the following rules 
on policies covering growing tobacco 
and tobacco in sheds was adopted: 

In writing insurance on tobacco tents 
and growing tobacco, policy term shall 
be limited to not exceeding 150 days, 
except that insurance covering on tents 
and tobacco growing in fields and con- 
tained in sheds on the same premises 
may be written for a term of one year, 
provided that the premium on the tents 
and growing tobacco shall be figured 
in accordance with present rule ap- 
plicable thereto, and for not exceeding 
150 days, and policy shows separate 
premiums for the tents and growing 
tobacco and tobacco in sheds. For the 
purpose of computing the premium ap- 
plying only to the tobacco in sheds It 
shall be considered that the first trans- 
fer, known as the first priming, takes 
place ten days after the maximuin 
reached in the policy; that the second 
transfer, known as the second priming, 
takes place twenty-five days affer the 
maximum value reached in the policy; 
that the third transfer, known as the 
third priming, takes place forty days 


ENLARGE D. OF C. DEPARTMENT 





Deputy Superintendent and Clerks Ap- 
pointed to Handle Business of 
Marine Writing Companies 





C. C. Wright has been appointed per- 
manent first deputy in the insurance 
department of the District of Columbia 
by the District Commissioners. This 
appointment was made possible through 
the passage recently by Congress of 
the appropriations bill. Mr. Wright 
formerly was a deputy and examiner in 
the insurance office. His new title 1s 
that of deputy superintendent of in- 
surance. 

To’ fil the vacancy created by the 
promotion of Mr. Wright the Commis- 
sioners have appointed Llewellyn Jor- 
dan second deputy. Mr. Jordan is 
transferred from the internal revenue 
division of the Treasury Department. 
Another new position created by the 
appropriations bill is that of clerk in 
the insurance department, filled by the 
appointment of F. B. Bryan, Jr., now 
with the Department of Commerce. 

The enlargement of the department 
was rendered necessary by the passage 
of the Model Marine Insurance Law for 
the District of Columbia, which has 
resu ted in application for admittance 
from several companies. Action upon 
the applications has been delayed be- 
cause of the insufficient facilities of 
the department as previously const}- 
tuted. 





P. DRAYTON DIES 
Percival Drayton, a Philadelphia in- 
surance broker and a member of a wide- 
ly known Philadelphia family, died on 
Wednesday, July 5, at his Chestnut Hill 
residence, aged fifty-two years after a 


.various businesses. 


WHAT IS BURNING? 
A recapitulation of losses reported 
during June by the New York Boara 
of Fire Underwriters shows there were 


147 fires, forty-seven of which were 
concentrated in the ladies’ suits and 
dress manufacturing trades; fifteen 


were in the retail groceries trade. The 
fire marshal is investigating five fires 
to learn the causes thereof. Thirty- 
one additional fires were reported dur- 
ing the first week of the current month, 
the losses being evenly distributed over 
The fire marshal 
is investigating two of those losses. 





JOINS NATIONAL LIBERTY 

Henry M. Jacob, who has for several 
years had charge of the North British 
& Mercantile group in the territory 
south of Essex County in the State of 
New Jersey, has been appointed state 
agent by the National Liberty and in 
his new connection will cover the en- 
tire state. 


ADJUSTER’S VIEWPOINT 
(Continued from page 14) 


stil! have the literary bug, marketing 
stories and verse by the way and with 
two novels on the slips ready to be 
launched. 

Perhaps you might think ten years 
of a sailor’s life and seven trips around 
this jolly old globe wasted as far aa 
the insurance business was concerned. 
Not a bit of it. It was an education 
in itself and no education along proper 
lines whether it comes to one in storm 
or sunshine, through the working of 
one’s mind when the ship hee’s to the 
blast and the spindrift sears one’s 
cheeks, through book or rubbed elbow 
with one’s fellow man, through the 
back or forward swing of life’s pendu- 


insulation was in small pieces and in- after the maximum value reached in long illness. The funeral services took lum is ever wasted. The highest form 
sufficient to prevent contact with some the policy; that the fourth transfer, place on Friday evening at St. Thomas’ of education is that which teaches one 
part of the appliance, known as the fourth priming, takes Episcopal Church, Whitemarsh. He is how little one knows, how much there 
In two of the irons, short circuits place fifty days after the maximum survived by his widow and daughter is to know. — Youth knows it all too 
immediately occurred, due to the poor value reached in the policy. and by two brothers and three sisters. soon. Age is always at school. 
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How Adjusters Save 
Millions on Losses 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE REPORT 





In Expense Controversy the Adjusters, 
Checking Up Fraudulent Claims, 
Warrant Outlay for Themselves 





To what extent fire insurance com- 
panies conserve their resources through 
additional expenditures for more adjust- 
ers is demonstrated by the annual re- 
port for 1921 of the Committee: on 
Losses and Adjustments of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. In 
the country-wide movement for reduc- 


‘tions of expenses incidental to the con- 


duct of fire insurance underwriting the 
subject of adjustments is listed as one 
of the possible expenditures that may 
be pruned in the interests of economy. 
While such may be possible with some 
companies, on the whole the expansion 
of adjusting departments and the in- 
creased appropriations allowed to under- 
writers’ associations and committees 
have proved profitable for the com- 
panies and of moral benefit to the 
country. 

Following are worth-while extracts 
from the Loss Committee report: 


“The increase in incurred losses 
handled by our committee during the 
past year over the year 1920 was about 
51% in amount and 27% in number, and 
we regret to say that our fears with 
reference to moral hazard conditions 
expressed in our report for last year 
have proved to be justified. We have 
made 245 moral hazard reports during 
the past year. One hundred and seven 
of these claims reported on during 1921 
called for unusual investigation, the 
cost of which amounted to $89,241, of 
which amount $81,751 was paid during 
the year 1921, representing 10.86% of 
the full expense of the year’s adjust- 
ments. The resulting saving to com- 
panies, as compared with assured’s 
proofs of loss in these was, however, 
$1,163,529, We have spent during 1921 
$66,492 on criticised claims, adjustments 
of which are still pending, and this 
amount, together with the adjustment 
of 107 claims above referred to, repre- 
sents 37.84% of the full expense of the 
year’s adjustments, 

“The classification of the adjusted 


losses for the past two years shows as 
follows: 


1920 1921 
Percentage Percentage 
No. Amt. No, Amt. 
Originated in 
premises of 
assured ... 42.16 65.76 38.57 66.28 
Originated in 
premises of 
others, in 
same bld’g. 47.64 30.63 51.03 30.81 
Damage by 
exposure .. 10.20 3.61 1040 2.91 
“Of the above 38.57% of adjusted 


claims where fires have originated in 
the premises of assured, we find that 
53.25% in number of claimants have 
made no previous claims, 41.78% have 
made claims that have been adjusted by 
Us and 4.97% have made claims not ad- 
justed through the committee. 

“The many extravagant claims and 
fires of questionable origin have greatly 
Increased the work of your committee 
and adjusters, delayed adjustments, re- 
quited more appraisais and forced upon 
you the necessity for services of trained 
accountants and lawyers; in general, 
increased both the amount of adjusted 
088 and cost of adjustments, It is 
Probable that many ‘frozen’ bank loans 
ave been liquidated with the proceeds 
of insurance policies. 


Commercial Failures Numerous 


“It is said that commercial failures in 
the United States as reported by Dun 
Were larger in December, both in num- 
tae and in proportion to the total num- 
er of firms in business than in any 
ae Since the first half of 1915. The 
B8regate liabilities were the highest 
‘ver reported by Dun for any single 


Advocates Compulsory 
Sprinkler Measures 


VIEWS OF OTTAWA DEPARTMENT 





In Interests of Other Property Owners 
Hazardous Risks Should Be Pro- 
tected or Prohibited 








There is ample justification for com- 
pulsory sprinkler ordinances in munici- 
palities aside from protection to life, 
says the new publication, “Fire Con- 
trol,” issued by the Department of In- 
surance of Ottawa, Canada, Not only 
does the manufacturer or the mercan- 
tile building owner evade his responsi- 
bility by expecting his municipality to 
maintain fire-fighting apparatus suffi- 
cient to cope with a possible fire in his 
building of great height or broad spaces, 
but he also passes on a cost which ought 
not to reach his fellow-citizens when he 
has a particularly hazardous occupancy. 
An excellent example of this came to 
light recently. A fire destroyed a paint 
factory in one of the downtown blocks. 
This factory then removed to a block 
diagonally across from the one which it 
had occupied, Consequently, exposure 
rates for fire insurance on all risks in 
the same block were increased. These 
increases were justified by the character 
of the risk which had moved in. The 
other property-owners in the block had 
no effective way of protesting against 
the addition of this new fire hazard to 
their property. Since each property 
must pay according to its internal haz- 
ard plus exposure hazard, it would be 
entirely impracticable to assess the 
paint factory owner with the complete 
increased premiums which would be 
necessary to take care of the fire insur- 
ance on the remainder of the block in 
which he is located. 


The owner of a hazardous business, 
however, cannot escape responsibility 
for the risks introduced by his business, 
and since there is 1 method by the in- 
stallation of automatic sprinklers which 
would make an exposure charge un- 
necessary, he is taking undue advan- 
tage of his neighbors. 
more than justice that when it is possi- 
ble for a man to reduce a serious hazard 
with benefit to himself as well as his 
neighbor that he be required to remove 
the hazard? If the great mass of the 
property owners in the cities could be 
made to understand to what expense 


month. The figures for 1921 show that 
failures in that year were larger in pro- 
portion to the number of firms than in 
1920, indicating cleariy the wide extent 
of the business adjustments necessi- 
tated by deflation. Merchants and man- 
ufacturers, unless they happen to be 
directors of fire insurance companies, 
are not likely to realize the enormous 
extent of the national ash heap of 1921. 
What is true of the country as a whole 
is at least equally true of the metropoli- 
tan district. Never before have the fire 
losses of the year even approached 
those of 1921, and this notwithstanding 
that deflation was becoming more or 
less general. Had this not been so, the 
value of the ash heap would have been 
much greater and the comparison be- 
tween 1920 and 1921 more startling.” 


Is it anything’ 
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they are put because of a comparatively 
few hazardous or special risks, they 
would insist that those responsible for 
the risks should assume the larger share 
of the responsibility for extinguishing 
the fires which occur in them. 





TOLBERT LAW SUSTAINED 
Supreme Court Justice Edward Finch 
Wednesday handed down a decision up- 
holding the Tolbert taxicab law. 
EVAN MACKENZIE HERE 
‘van Mackenzie, Lloyd’s agent at 
Genoa, and correspondent there for the 
Board of Underwriters of New York, is 
in this city now for a short visit. 





The London & Liverpool & Globe an- 
nounces facilities for world-wide binding 
through the New York office. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1882. 





The reai strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 


FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 


WILLIAM Yonniso ine Sec’y 
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: | || NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
WA LKE RT ALKS ESTABLISHED 1906 
. SUPERIOR = ALLEMANNIA 
sea — = CAPITAL 


Ever meet Mr. Brodt who is connect- 


ed with the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies in Chicago? Well, if you 
don’t know Brodt, you have missed 


meeting one of the live wires of the 
casualty business for he is a big, husky, 
hail fellow well met, who knows the 
insurance business from soup to nuts. 
Besides, he has a sense of humor as 
big as a’l out doors. 

Now a sense of humor is really an 
important asset for as some scientist 
has remarked, it is nothing more nor 
less than a sense of proportion and 
it gives its owner a chance to see the 
length, breadth and thickness of every 
situation with a look-in on the fourth 
dimension side in addition and is also 
often valuable as a restraining influ- 
ence in keeping us from thinking we 
are the “whole works” in life. 

My friend, Herbert Lane, who is an- 
other Aetna-izer and who hails from 
Boston, was in Chicago a week: or two 
ago and he and Brodt managed to get 
on excellent terms with each other 
so much so that a Sunday or two ago 
they took a trip up to South Mi'waukee 
in Brodt’s Reo. They were evidently 
in some haste, for they stepped on the 
throttle to such a degree that they 
were arrested for speeding and haled 
into court, and after the evidence was 
all in were fined ten dollars plus $5.83 
for costs. Herbert says Brodt produced 
a well filled wal'et and laid $15 on 
the sacrificial altar and then offered 
to match the judge for the 83 cents, 
which, after all, was a rather human 


PITTSBURGH AGENTS MEET 

An interesting meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters Uniformity Association 
was held Thursday in Pittsburgh in 
the rooms of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of. Allegheny county in the Com- 
monwealth building.. The members dis- 
cussed work blanks, risks and special 
hazards. Following the business meet- 
ing the members of the association 
were the guests of R. J. Trimble, secre- 
tary of the Allegheny county board, 
and E. H. Kelly, local agent for the 
Great American, at the Pittsburgh Golf 
Club where they played golf. After 
the game luncheon was served in the 
clubhouse. At the meeting were C. C. 
Taylor, manager Central Actuarial Bu- 
reau, Chicago; Elliott Middleton, man- 
ager Underwriters Bureau the Middle 
and Southern States, of New York; 
Benjamin Richards chief engineer, 
Western Factory, Inspection Associa- 


way to look. at it, yet if it hadn’t been 
for the Brodt smile, I am of the opinion 
that he would have been put in jail for 
contempt. 

You can say most anything to any- 
body if it is accompanied by the right 
kind of a smi'e, and Brodt evidently 
knew it, for on leaving the court he 
asked the judge for his card, remarking 
that he would like to have it to show 
in case he got arrested again, and then 
before His Honor could get his breath, 
both culprits beat it for the corridor 
and thus escaped with a life’s sentence. 

Being on the firing line in the insur- 
ance game is like sitting on the edge 
of things in real battle where a man’s 
judgment, cleverness, wit and resource- 
fulness will not only help him build a 
bank account, but keep him out of a 
lot of trouble besides. 

I have knocked around the business 
world quite a bit in the last twenty 
years and met men in almost every 
walk of life and I want to say right 
here that the insurance fraternity, 
when it comes to a question of real 
salesmanship and understanding of the 
human equation, has got the folks in 
other lines beaten to a frazzle, and if 
you want to get a good idea of what 
I mean, the next time you are in Chi- 
cago, walk in and introduce yourself 
to Brodt of the Aetna. 


a Wade _ 


tion; F. B. Quackenbos, manager Ten- 
nessee Inspection Bureau; Secretary 
William S. Boyd, chief electrical in- 
spector, Western Union, Chicago. 





AETNA DIGS FOR BUSINESS 

A circular letter addressed to repre- 
sentatives of the Aetna Companies has 
been sent out by Vice-President C. C. 
Remington. The subject is “digging for 
business.” <A frank appeal is made to 
go out and dig for a larger amount of 
new business as the country regains its 
poise in the business world. The ser- 
vice of the company organization is 
pointed out as ready to aid in any and 
every way possible. 





W. H. Merrill, president of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, is in England at 
the present time and expects to return 
from his European trip about the middle 
of next month. 
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PLUVIUS WEATHER CHART 





Eagle, Star & British Dominions Erects 
Sign at 123 William Street; a 
Cracker-Jack Display 





To Fred S. James & Co. go first 
awards without contest for the most 
novel and likewise useful advertising 


display seen along William street. The 
“drawing power” in this case is a 


weather chart erected by the Pluvius 
Department of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions close by the entrance to 12¢ 
William street and giving information 
certain to attract the gaze of nearly 
every passerby. In these days of fre- 
quent thunder showers and other holi- 
day destroying storms, a peep into the 
future of the weather is a privilege to 
be valued. 

On the weather board are listed the 
following six component parts of the 
weather: wind, humidity, temperature, 
precipitation, barometer and the tore- 
cast for the day and the morrow. On 
each side of the general headings is in- 
formation for the current day and the 
day previous. The enterprising person 
who had the initiative to suggest the 
idea of such an advertisement should 
be heartily congratulated. 





CONVENTION OF GIRLS 

The Ohio Farmers recently enter- 
tained at the home office in Le Roy, 
Ohio, more than one hundred girls from 
the various agencies in that State and 
Indiana, and also representatives from 
the Eastern agencies. The convention 
lasted two days. 

PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

The following Philadelphia agencies 
have been discontinued: The Henry 
Clay Fire, of Lexington, Ky., has with- 
drawn from the office of Buckley & 
Meade and the Palmetto Fire, of Sum- 
ter, S. C., from the office of J. B. Can- 
ning. 


WHITE PLAINS AGENCY SOLD 





A. C. Stevens, G. L. Knox and Murry 
M. Lent Purchase Capital Stock of 
Tibbits, Prince & Ripley, Inc. 





Allan C. Stevens, George L. Knox and 
Murry M. Lent have purchased the 
entire capital stock of the well-known 
White Plains fire insurance agency of 
Tibbits, Prince & Ripley, Inc. The new 
firm name will be Knox, Lent & Stevens, 
snc., with Mr. Stevens president, and 
Messrs. Lent and Knox vice-presidents, 
All have been associated with the o'd 
agency less than two years, but have 
had long experience in the insurance 
field. Mr. Stevens was formerly for 
several years special agent in Connecti- 
cut for the Phoenix of London. 

Tibbits, Prince & Ripley, Inc., have 
engaged in insurance for many years 
in Westchester County as an adjunct 
to the real estate office of Prince & 
Ripley. With the purchase of the 
agency by Mr. Stevens and his asgo- 
ciates it will be div vrced entirely from 
real estate connections, 





BALTIMORE LOSSES SPREAD 

Most insurance companies are not 
heavily involved in the destructive Bal-' 
timore fire which swept several piers 
and elevators on July 2, destroying them 
and their contents of grain, tobacco, | 
wood pulp and other commodities. The. 
risks on the buildings and contents were 
generally widely distributed among the 
companies according to the list of com- 
panies and amounts of insurance pre 
pared by the Fire Insurance Salvage 
Corps of Baltimore. However, the indi- 
vidual losses will be heavy enough. 





The Alliance of Philadelphia has for- 
mally announced the appointment of 
Fred. W. Kentner as agent for the Met- 
ropolitan district and of Andrew J, 
Corsa & Son, 151 Remsen street, Brook: 
lyn, as sole agents for Brooklyn and 
vicinity. 
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Matches Cause Most 
Philadelphia Fires 


DROP OF 76 IN SIX MONTHS 


Arson is Disappearing Because of 
Arrests and Convictions, Due to 
Department Agitation 





Matches are named as the cause of 
755 fires in a total of 3,000 which oc- 
curred in Philadelphia during the first 
six months of 1922. Of this number 218 
are due to children playing with match- 
es and 537 to careless use by adults. 
Fire Marshal George Elliott has issued 
a statement showing that there were 
seventy-six less fires during the first six 
months of the year than during the cor- 
responding period of 1921, and that the 
money loss is also less. 

Mr. Elliott also points out that arson 
and attempted incendiary fires have 
been greatly lessened by the large num- 
ber of arrests and convictions which 
have been made recently. The arson 
squad is still at work collecting evi- 
dence in the hope of extinguishing this 
blight entirely. 

“It is very difficult to fix the cause 
for the decrease in the fire loss,” said 
Mr. Elliott, “but it probably resulted 
from a number of things, including very 
largely the general conditions of stabil- 
ity which have apparently come to stay. 

“The crime of arson and attempted 
incendiary fires have been checked to a 
very large degree owing to a number of 
arrests and successful prosecutions.” 

Some of the leading causes for fires 
are given below for the first six months’ 
period of the last two years’ records: 


1922 


epi e 152 147 


ars and cigurettes)...... 165 157 
Careless use of matches.... 595 537 
ee er 131 115 
Children playing with 

matches ....... eee es baw. wou 218 
Defective chimneys’ and 

a ears 168 160 





UTICA AGENTS’ ADS 





Sixteen Combine in Use of Institutional 
Advertising; Copy Prepared by 
Hartford Fire 





Endorsing the co-operative plan of 
newspaper advertising, sixteen agencies 
of Utica, N, Y., have joined forces and 
are now making use of the copy and 
illustrations ofiered by the Hartford. A 
three-column by twelve inch “smash” 
in “The Press” of June 20 started off 
the campaign. The unusual character 
of the drawing and the wise use of 
white space instantly direct the atten- 
tion to the reading matter, which points 
out that “the insurance agent is as es- 
sential to the welfare of your commun- 
ity as the doctor who guards its health 
or the policeman who patrols its 
streets.’ 

The following agencies are contribut. 
ing and have their names signed at the 
bottom of each advertisement: David 
H. Ames, A. J. Baechle & Sons, Inc., 
Egbert Bagg & Co., Cantwell & Bromley, 
B. A. Clark & Son, Earl C, Clark, Dolan 
& Conboy, Ferris & Co., Haskell & Ho- 
warth, Inc., Thos. S. Jackson, Hugh R. 
Jones Co, Inc., E. F. & J. S. Kernan, 
McLoughlin & Widtman, Sisti & Sisti, 
J. B. & J. M. Turnbull, Werthman & 
Kruse, 





NO RAIN INSURANCE 

Announcements made in various in- 
surance papers last week that the Con- 
tinental Fire was to shortly join the 
Rain Insurance Association were denied 
this week by Vincent Gallagher, assis- 
tant secretary of the company. “We 
have not joined this association,” he 
said, “nor have we written any rain 
business or, as far as I know, are we 
contemplating doing so at present.” 


MISSISSIPP!| GOVERNOR ACTS 





Tries to Oust Commissioner Henry, 
Known Opponent of Anti-Trust Suits 
Against Insurance Companies 

Local fire underwriters view with in- 
tense interest the latest eruption of the 
Mississippi volecano—the suspension of 
Insurance Commissioner T. M. Henry 
from office b¥ Governor Russell and the 
appointment of V. L. Coody, a political 
friend of the Governor, to fill the post. 
With the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture it was believed that the combined 
struggle of the Mississippi Governor 
against his political opponents and the 
insurance companies, with the anti-trust 
suits as his weapons, had subsided. 
While no official explanation to warrant 
the suspension has been published, it 
is known that the Insurance Commis- 
sioner was hostile to some suits insti- 
tuted by the State revenue agent and 
supported by Governor Russell and that 
the failure of the State to mulct the 
stock companies successfully may be at- 
tributed in some measure to the attitude 
of Mr. Henry. Governor Russell will 
resort to the courts to oust the commis- 
sioner, as he cannot remove him sum. 
marily. 

It is thought that the technical 
charges upon which the Governor will 
base his fight to remove Commissioner 
Henry will be a violation of the law 
which forbids any debtor to the state 
holding a government office. Commis- 
sioner Henry handles insurance funds 
due the state and in permitting several 
thousand dollars to remain in his office, 
according to auditors, where the funds 
are perfectly safe, he exposes himself 
to accusation. Further developments 
will be watched closely by the insur- 
ance fraternity. whose sympathies are 
for the commissioner. 





EDSON & CO. IN CHICAGO 

Edson & Co., insurance brokers, with 
offices in New York, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Baltimore, Buffalo and Washing- 
ton, have incorporated in Illinois and 
opened offices in Chicago. The officers 
are: Henry Edson, president; J. Sam- 
uel Turner, vice-president; Frank Ten- 
nery, secretary, anl J. Z. Kibler, treas- 
urer. Mr. Tennery is president of the 
New York office and Mr. Kibler treas- 
urer. Mr. Tennery was formerly assis- 
tant to the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company. 





LOSSES FOR LAST WEEK 

The week.ending July 8 was another 
light one for fire-losses, according to 
the loss committee. of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Twenty- 
four losses were reported, of which 
three were in the retail groceries trade, 
two in the retail shoe business and one 
each in nineteen cther trades. It is 
significant, however, to note that the 
fire marshal is investigating three of 
the fires. 





ELYRIA SETS PACE 

Elyria, Ohio, has passed a municipal 
ordinance making insurance of all pub- 
lic automobiles compulsory. The _ pro- 
visions are similar to those embodied in 
the New York State law except that the 
amounts are from $10,000 up, depending 
upon the seating capacity of the vehicle. 
This action in a small municipality is 
the result of an attempt to lessen traffic 
accidents. 





TOTAL ASSETS - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS : 
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Total Losses Paid in United 
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IMIR. ccansdacsensssssesscseen $28,629,708.99 
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NEW FIRE ALARM 
FOR MANHATTAN 


(Continued from page 1) 


fire alarm boxes. The feeder cables 
vary in size from forty to eighty con- 
ductors, and the positive and negative 
lines are laid in separate subways 
divided by concrete walls. 

The central office building cost $72,- 
000 and the equipment it contains 
$135,000. 


Building Not Conspicuous 

Half way across Central Park on Sev- 
enty-ninth street a new building has 
been constructed. It is not conspicuous 
and might easily be passed unnoticed 
after the stones have weathered. It is 
built into the wall which bounds the 
roadway on both sides at this point and 
stands only one story high, not unlike 
many structures where tools are kept. 
If oddities were sought it might be 
noted that no wood is in evidence in 
the doors, or window ledges. Only 
stone, metal and concrete or fire brick 
can be found in its entire construction. 
In the offices two or three chairs appear 
to be the only objects which might pos- 
sibly be burned. There is no gas piped 
into the building, thus obviating a possi- 
ble explosion. The Central Fire Office 
is absolutely fireproof. 

Power for the gigantic mechanism of 
the new system is provided by the Edi- 
son Company. Two direct service cables 
are laid from two separate substations, 
one on the east, the other on the west 
side of the city, to minimize the possi- 
bility of power failing from both sta- 
tions at the same time. No other sub- 
scribers tap these cables, and the steady 
power supply is practically certain from 
this source. Twenty underground cab es, 
a total of 1,104 conductors, enter the 
terminal room. In order to meet the 
underground conditions on Manhattan, 
each cable is protected by a cartridge 
fuse, a circuit-breaker and a vacuum 
lightning arrester. This triple protec- 
tion is necessary because of the inevita- 
ble proximity of the lines to high ten- 
sion cables, which form a network under 
the city, in order to avoid injury to citi- 
zens turning in an alarm, as well as 
saving the costly apparatus at the cen- 
tral office in case of a cross with the 
high tension cables. 


The telegraph plant is fed by two 
64-volt, 1,280 ampere-hour storage bat- 
teries, each of which will supply current 
to the office for forty-eight hours in the 
event of a possible breakdown in the 
Edison service. This ninety-six hour re- 
serve supply is considered ample for 
any emergency, as the Edison service 
has never been broken for anywhere 
near that length of time. Each of these 
batteries is composed of thirty-two two- 
volt cells. They occupy a large room 
where conditions are such as to insure 
their best performance. In addition 
there are two 48 ampere-hour 64-volt 
batteries used for testing the condition 
of cables and circuits and to take care 
of grounded circuit. These are known 
as the “Wire Chief’s Battery.” 

The battery charging equipment in 
the motor generator room consists of 
two large motor generator’ sets for 
charging the main batteries, and two 
small sets for charging the wire chief’s 
battery. The motor generators are fed 
by the 220-volt Edison service, and the 
generators give a voltage of 67 to 90, 
depending on the charged conditions of 
the batteries. The eight-hour rate of 
charging for the large batteries is 160 
amperes, for the wire chief’s battery 
six amperes. 


A fuse alarm panel equipped with 
grasshopper fuses, occupies one wall of 
the motor generator room. This panel 
feeds all the fire alarm circuits through 
a single bus. Visible and audible signals 
above the switchboards indicate the 
failure of the Edison service, stopping 
of the generator, failure of the battery 
to function properly, burning out of the 
grasshopper fuses, etc. The batteries 
are connected to the main bus by an 
angle switch so arranged that the power 
Cannot be turned oif from one battery 


without being turned onto the other. 
In case a single circuit is broken by the 
‘blowing out of the grasshopper fuse, 
the bell rings until the attendant has 
replaced it. 

A vacuum and compressing machine 
is located in the basement of the build- 
ing and serves the purpose of keeping 
all apparatus free from dust and dirt. 
Connections are located at frequent in- 
tervals about the building. 


Use Emergency Circuits 

The 1,650 fire alarm boxes on the sys- 
tem are located on 213 box circuits in 
actual use, each carrying ten or less. 
These circuits are kept closed by energy 
from the main battery and are normally 
grounded. A circuit becoming grounded 
through some unknown cause might 
throw certain fire alarm boxes out of 
use and thus allow a fire to make head- 
way before the report is received. Any 
such ground causes a visible and audi- 
ble signal (light and bell) to be received 
at the main office. The operator throws 
a small switch and connects the wire 
chief’s battery to the defective circuit. 
Thus two independent circuits are cre- 
ated by the grounding of a normal cir- 
cuit, and the boxes are kept in service 
until the trouble men can locate and re- 
move the ground. 

In addition to the 213 circuits in 
active use, 39 additional connections are 
held in reserve for future use or for 
emergency, making a total of 252. 

All Alarms Verified 

There are also 120 engine house cir- 
cuits, 60 primary and 60 secondary. One 
primary and one secondary circuit is 
extended to each firehouse. The signal 
is transmitted on the primary circuit 
first, with the secondary following im- 
mediately as verification. That is where 
the central 


office serves its purpose. 
Every alarm is registered in the one 


main room of the building. 

Each of the 252 box circuits has a 
distinct place on the relay panels which 
line the room several feet from the 
outer wall. If an alarm is registered 
by one of the boxes on a certain circuit, 
a white annunciator indicates the fact, 
a buzzer and paper tape register the 
box number, ticker fashion. This alarm 
is transmitted to all the firehouses on 
Manhattan, registering the number of 
the box turned and notifying the entire 
department of the location of the fire. 

How Telegraph Works 

In the center of the operating room is 
an open space easily reached from desks 
located at either end. At one side of 
this area stands what is known as the 
dispatcher’s receiving board. The in- 
stant the alarm is turned in, a drop 
falls, and a white light indicates the 
connection to be made by inserting a 
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plug similar to a telephone switchboard 
connection. This records the incoming 
signal on a paper tape. Directly oppo- 
site stands the transmitting equipment, 
comprised of two automatic transmit- 
ters, two selective switches and three 
transmitter switches. 

The design of this equipment is such 
that a perforated metal plate inserted 
in one of the selective switches auto- 
matically sends to all firehouses the 
signal received. A card index system 
containing perforated plates correspond- 
ing to the number of each fire alarm 
box and for each special signal is 
located close to the transmitters. 

The apparatus is so carefully  ar- 
ranged that in case of complete break- 
down the transmission can be made by 
hand; a crank is kept ready for that 
contingency. The selective switches de- 
termine which automatic transmitter is 
to be used, and whether the primary or 
secondary circuit is to be sent out. The 
transmitter flashes its message over the 
city and the dispatcher’s receiving 
board is dotted by tiny white lights 
showing that the connection has been 
made with the firehouses. 

Certain engines and apparatus are 
scheduled to answer each alarm, and 
as the signal 1s flashed the engines are 
ready to “roll.” The time necessary to 
send the alarm to the central station, 
and for the dispatcher to relay the alarm 
over the engine house circuits and get 
the engines in motion is a little over 
thirty seconds. 

Before the end of the year plans will 
be completed to transmit signals only 
to the apparatus to be moved on each 
alarm between § p.m. and 8 a.m. This 
action is in the interest of better health, 
as well as efficiency of the fire depart- 
ment. 

Wires Tested Daily 

Behind the larger bulk of the relay 
panels stands a switchboard connected 
with the various circuits and with the 
reserve battery. It is equipped with a 
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em PR ae 
wheatstone bridge for locating troubles 
on the wires, and with instruments to 
measure leaks. This is the wire chief’s 
board and at least once a day he tests 
all cables and assures himself that all 
is in working order. He keeps in touch 
with the trouble men from this board. 
The Telephone Equipment 

The New York telephone company 
has 200 pair extensions from the east 
side of the city and 200 pair from the 
west side, terminating in the central 
office. A two-position switchboard, situ- 
ated at the opposite end of the room 
from the wire chief’s board, connects 
all firehouses with the central office. 
Kighty-six extensious are necessary for 
this purpose. 

In addition to the telephone com- 
pany’s equipment the department has 


installed direct cable service between 
the central office, the offices in the 
Municipal Building and the central 


offices of the other four boroughs. This 

fifty-pair cable is owned by the city and 

guarantees communication in the event 

of failure of the telephone system. 
Boxes of Best Type 

The simplified boxes require only to 
have the handle turned to the right to 
register an alarm. False alarms 
which are turned in accidentally cost 
very littke compared with the fire loss 
caused by incomplete alarms under the 
old system. Lives have been lost be- 
sause of ignorance in the proper way 
to register an alarm, but the new 
method avoids all possibility of such 
danger. 

The boxes are of the non-interfering, 
successive type. That is, four fire alarm 
boxes can be pulled at the same tire 
on the same circuit, and each of the 
boxes will be received, one after au- 
other, at the central office without in- 
terference, 

Boxes are installed in posts not far- 
ther than 400 feet apart at any point, 
and in the most densely populated and 
hazardous parts of the borough are only 
200 feet apart. Posts are placed against 
regular street light posts, so as to avoid 
congesting the street corners. This also 
saves running a special wire for the red 
light over the fire alarm box and the 
globe can be attached to the taller post. 

Better Centralization 

The efficiency of the protection now 
offered on Manhattan is a triumph for 
the fire underwriters, as well as for the 
New York City Fire Department. It is 
an engineering achievement in many 
ways. Time has been saved in trans- 
mission of signals, the number of boxes 
has been greatly increased, the entire 
system has been placed undergrouad 
so as to obviate possible destruction by 
storm and accident. The centralization 
of control of the entire borough in one 
rectangular room occupied by not more 
than five men at a time is a big ad- 
vance. In this room accurate records 
of every alarm turned in are kept, or- 
ders are sent out for certain engines 
and apparatus to proceed to the scene of 
the fire, their absence is noted and re- 
sponse to new alarms adjusted accord- 
ingly. Upon the return of apparatus to 
its station that fact is recorded by a 
message from the captain in charge, and 
it is ready to answer a new call. 

As the new system was being put into 
effect boxes were released for instalia- 
tion in the outlying suburban districts 
of the less densely populated borougiis. 
Plans are already being promulgated for 
a new improved system in Brooklyn and 
the Bronx. Better service than has ever 
been provided is assured in the future. 
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Financial Problems 
Of Fire Re-Insurance 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRUST FUNDS 


Ceding Companies Should Allow More 
Interest on Retained Premiums of 
Re-Insurers it is Contended 


The following is a continuation of the 
notes of the views and opinions ex 
pressed by experts in insurance and 
brokering on the position of affairs in 
the British re-insurance market, taken 
from “The Review,” England, the first 
part of which was given in the issue 
of last week: 

“We cannot hope to get foreign re- 
insurances here, and at the same time 
to keep English re-insurance a water- 
tight market for ourselves; the English 
tariff offices will not make a pool ol 
their re-insurances. Also the great bulk 
of first-excess goes to the re-insuranve 
companies, which must re-insure excess 
lines, and the only market for excess 
lines under re-insurance treaties is 
abroad. It is impossible to say where 
the snowball stops; a certain percent- 
age of the business probably filters 
through to Germany.” 

Certain first-class British offices will 
not write a foreign treaty or give reci- 
procity without an intermediary, and in 
many cases the name of the intermedi- 
ary is specifically mentioned in the con- 
tract to secure that the firm or its suc- 
cessor will be maintained as representa 
tive of the re-insurer. Treaties of most 
diverse kinds have heen placed by Lon 
don brokers: treaties between home, 
colonial, American and Continental com- 
panies, London could, in fact, through 
the broker, be made the clearing house 
for re-insurances for the whole world. 

A case was known in which the whole 
of a certain class of business of a big 
British office—business worth many 
thousands a year--was re-insured; it 
was taken to the broker with instruc- 
tions to re-insure, and he saw the busi- 
ness through to completion. “It is not 
realized,” remarked this expert, ‘‘the ex- 
tent to which the big ceding offices, both 
direct and re-insurance, rely upon inter- 
mediaries for the finding of a market 
for their re-insurances—in fact, on all 
matters that lead up to the consumma- 
tion of a re-insurance agreement.” 
Working Conditions of 

Business 

Passing on to discuss the terms under 
which re-insurance is, and, inferentially 
(or positively), should be done, our ex- 
ecutive expert was emphatic and sum- 
mary concerning bordereaux—borde- 
reaux were absolutely indispensable. 
There was, he remarked, some excuse 
for the adoption of the “no bordereaux” 
system during the war, because the offi- 
ces were short of clerical staff, but 
there is no justification now, and the 
system is absolutely immoral, If the 
ceding companies are so keen that their 
British re-insurers should be strong and 
able to live up to their engagements— 
and they should be keen to support the 
British re-insurance market, if alone for 
patriotic reasons—it is an obligation on 
them to help towards that end by giving 
bordereaux promptly. The essence of 
insurance—and of re-insurance particu- 
larly—is to “spread your risk.” But if 
a reinsurance company’ undertakes 
treaties from, say, ten companies, which 

_are all on, say, Glikstens, what is the 
position of the re-insurance company? 
On any big target risk Antwerp Docks, 
Colaba Docks, Harrods * * * the 
re-insurance company is certainly going 
to get a multiplication of interest, and 
under the range of treaties accepted it 
may be, and probably will be, in a posi- 
tion to lose more, net, than any of the 
offices directly concerned. Without bor- 
dereaux the re-insurer cannot know its 
liability, which only becomes apparent 
after a loss has occurred. 

This creates not only a serious, but 
an impossible situation for the re- 
insurer. With bordereaux re-insurance 
companies can see where they have an 
accumulation on a risk; without bor- 


Re-insurance 


dereaux the only way they can protect 
themselves is to re-insure a quota share 
interest of all their treaties—say, a half. 
That, however, is quite the wrong way 
of doing business, and a “blind” method 
of re-insurance or retrocession; the re- 
insurance company would be quite un- 
necessarily losing a very considerable 
part of its premium income. In fact, it 
is not insurance at all; it is a gamble in 
the dark. The counterpart of “spread 
your risk” is “retain up to your limit, 
and re-insure anything over.” This can- 
not be done without bordereaux, even 
when certain offices supply bordereaux, 
while others do not. 

In the opinion of this expert, the bor- 
dereaux could be obtained if re-insur- 
ance offices took a firmer line: a case 
was reported in which the difficulty was 
met by a re-insurer (at his own ex- 
pense) photographing the ceding com- 
pany’s bordereaux record each month. 

On financial matters, this expert ex- 
pressed the view that part, at any rate, 
of the difficulties of the re-insurance 
companies is due to over-trading. Asked 
to give a measure of whether or not 
there was over-trading, he said _ that 
when a company had a net premium in- 
come more than double its effective cash 
resources, it was over-trading; net pre- 
mium income should not exceed twice 
the amount of the cash resources. Over- 
trading, he added, was a weakness, not 
only of re-insurance companies, but of 
direct working offices as well. 

In the case of re-insurance companies, 
this aspect of affairs had been brought 
into evidence now that they are being 
called upon to create deposit reserves 
under practically all their contracts, 
even upon those which previously they 
had free of reserves. The majority of 
offices are insisting on the accumulation 
of deposit reserves by retaining 40 or 50 
per cent of net premiums appearing in 
the quarterly accounts. The re-insur- 
ance companies, he said, haven’t the 
capital to finance all their treaties on 
these terms, for at the same time they 
are compelled to pay cash losses exceed- 
ing £100 for their share from the mo- 
ment the treaty operates. 

The position in respect of deposits, 


from the re-insurer’s point of view, he 
added, is most onerous, 

“The ceding company requires 30% 
commission, may be retaining 40% de- 
posit reserves, and at the same time in- 
sisting on the re-insurer paying cash 
losses oyer £100, again, from the mo- 
ment the treaty operates; they will also 
have six iaonths of the re-insurer’s pre- 
miums in hand, because accounts under 
a treaty are rarely, if ever, rendered 
sooner than four months after the clos- 
ing of the quarter to which the returns 
refer, or should refer, for very often 
such returns refer tc previous quarters. 
For example, a Lady Day (March) ac- 
count will be received in July; it will 
not include Lady Day renewals, how- 
ever, but Christmas renewals, so that 
by the time the account is up for settle- 
ments there will be eight or nine 
months’ premiums in hand, 

“The idea of paying premiums never 
seems to occur to the insurance com- 
panies; they will avoid paying as long 
as they can. Practically they finance 
their re-insurance departments from re- 
insurers’ credit accounts; it is said that 
the interest on the money of re-insur- 
ance companies has for years paid all 
the salaries of the foreign department 
of certain companies.” 

Asked for his view of what would be 
fair and reasonable conditions for both 
parties, as between a first-class ceding 
company and a first-class re-insurer, our 
expert said that on the assumption that 
accounts are rendered by the ceding 
company not later than four months 
after the quarter—and all balances or 
sums due are paid promptly by either 
party—if the ceding company insists on 
a deposit, this should be built up by 
the ceding company retaining 50% of 


credit balances of account spread over 
three years, and no cash losses, unless 
the re-insurer’s ‘share exceeds £500. 


Also, no cash losses to be claimed until 
after the first account has been ren- 
dered under the treaty. 

On the point of the status of the re- 
serve, this expert was equally emphatic 
with others who have discussed the mat- 
ter. The deposit reserve under a treaty, 
he said, is the property of the re. 
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insurer; it should be invested in trustee 
securities for account of the re-insurer. 

“The ceding company is trustee of the 
money, not an ordinary debtor; the 
money is absolutely the property of the 
re-insurer so long as it fulfills its obliga- 
tions under the contract. The funds 
representing the deposit should be held 
as hypothecated securities deposited by 
the re-insurer, so that it shall have the 
benefit of the rise or suffer the deprecia- 
tion of the fall of the value of the se- 
curity. It is not right that the ceding 
company should invest the re-insurance 
money in 5% War Loan at 96, for ex- 
ample, and pay 3% interest and take a 
profit on a rising market or suffer a loss 
on a falling market. Interest received 
on the investments should, of course, be 
the property of the re-insurer, and the 
ceding company should not dictate what 
interest the reinsurer should receive.” 

In this matter of finance, this com- 
mentator remarked, re-insurance man- 
agers generally are too weak-kneed. “I 
think,” he added, “that they and their 
directors do not sufficiently understand 
finance! Their only idea seems to be 
to invest their money in gilt-edged se- 
curities; that is certainly wise, but it 
does not constitute the whole matter 
connected with the investment finance 
of a re-insurance business. 

“The profit on re-insurance business, 
as transacted by British re-insurance 
offices, is possibly not more than 5%, 
but, if properly managed, it should not 
be less than 5 or 744% on net premium 
income; if it is less, it is largely because 
the business is not wisely handled. Say 
the actual profit from a _ re-insurance 
business after three or four years is 
6%, if the funds are wisely handled on 
the ideas referred to previously, that 
business profit should be considerably 
increased. For the most part, the 
finances are not wisely managed. Re- 
insurance managers are probably invest- 
ing carefully the money they can get 
hold of; but they are not looking after 
their money that other companies abso- 
lutely control, i. e., the deposits the ced- 
ing companies hold. If the ceding com- 
panies insist on deposits, the re-insur- 
ance company should insist that that 
money shall be invested in hypothecated 
securities—on joint account, if neces- 
sary; that would be better than leaving 
the money in someone else’s hands and 
accepting any rate of interest offered. 

“Only time can improve and strength- 
en the position,” he said, in conclusion; 
“the British companies are mostly too 
young for unity of action to be possible. 
The older established companies have 
secured their position, can look after 
themselves, and are not out to help their 
younger competitors.” 

CLOSE FIRE HOUSES 

Citizens of Pittsburgh are greatly 
aroused over the action of Safety Di- 
rector George W. McCandless and Fire 
Chief William Bennet in abandoninz 
five additional fire houses, one truck 
company and a fuel wagon, following 
the discontinuance several months a> 
of four fire houses and 





a truck com 
pany. The city officials claim the'r 
action is in line with the retrenchment 
policy of the administration. The 
houses were closed last Friday mid- 


night and the men were transferred 
to other houses in the city. Severa' 
indignation meetings have been hel 
and court action is threatened by the 
districts affected. Officials of the «’ 
maintain that the motorizing of fire a» 
paratus has made unnecessary a num. 
ber of engine houses, as the motorized 
apparatus can cover much more terri 
torv than the horse drawn apparatus 
All the houses closed were equipped 
with horse drawn apparatus. 
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| AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Text of Institute 
Short Form Policy 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CERTIFICATE 








Several New Clauses Introduced and 
Wording Simplified; Approved By 
Underwriters; Now Before 
Bankers 





The American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters has approved finally the 
short form of cargo po icy formulated 
by the special committee headed by 
Hawley T. Chester, of Platt, Fuller & 
Co. The policy is now being printed 
for use by those companies or under- 
writing offices which desire the same 
for distribution among their open poli- 
cyholders to take the place of insurance 
certificates. 

Following is the second half of the 
new policy, the first part having been 
pub ished in the last issue. 

9. Warranted that this insurance shall not 
inure, directly or indirectly, to the benefit of 
any carrier or bailee. 

10. Warranted free of loss, damage or expense 
arising from capture, seizure, arrest, restraint 
or detention, or the consequences thereof or 
any attempt thereat, and whether as an act 
of war or by civil authority or by any person 
or persons whatsoever, lawless or otherwise, 
piracy excepted, and also free from all conse- 
quences of hostilities or warlike operations, 
whether before or after declaration of war. 

11. Warranted free from any charge, damage 
or loss, which may arise in consequence of a 
seizure or detention for or on account of any 
illicit or prohibited trade, or any trade in arti- 
cles contraband of war, or the violation of any 
port regulation, 

12. Warranted not to abandon in case of 
blockade, and free from any expense in conse- 
quence thereof, but in the event of blockade 
to be at liberty to proceed to an open port and 
there end the voyage 

13. Warranted free of loss, damage or expense 
caused by strikers, locked-out workmen, or per- 
sons taking part in labor disturbances, or riots 
or civil commotions. 

14. Warranted free of loss, damage or ex- 
pense due to floating and/or stationary and/or 
ae ‘d mines or torpedoes. 

Warranted free of claim for loss of market 
or : damage or deterioration arising from 
delay, whether such delay be caused by a peril 
of the sea or otherwise, unless such risks are 
euepenahe assumed in writing hereon. 

16. Warranted free from damage or injury 
from dampness, change of flavor, or decay, or 
from being spotted, discolored, musty or mouldy, 
unless caused by actual contact of sea water 
with the articles damaged, occasioned by sea 
perils; also warranted free of any claim for 
losses arising from breakage and/or leakage 
and/or loss of weight and/or loss of con- 
tents unless caused by stranding, or col- 
lision with another vessel. The liability of 
pee se <Assurers for losses of the classes 

entioned in the foregoing sentence shall also 
a subject to, but shall not be deemed enlarged 
or extended 'by, any provisions of this policy 
or any amendment thereof defining the liability 
(or excluding liability) of these Assurers for 
particular average losses. 

17. In all eases of damage caused by perils 
insured against, the loss shall, as far as practi- 
cable, be ascertained by a separation and a 
sale of appraisement of the damaged portion 
only of the contents of the packages so dam- 
aged, and not otherwise. 

18. In case of loss or damage to any part of a 
machine consisting, when complete for sale or 
use, of several parts, these Assurers, if liable 
therefor under the terms of this policy, shall 
only be liable for the proportion of the insured 
value applicable to the part lost or damaged. 

19. In case of damage affecting labels, cap- 
sules, or wrappers, these Assurers, if liable 
therefor under the terms o1 this policy, shall be 
liable only for an amount sufficient to pay the 
cost of new labels, capsules or wrappers, and 
~ ‘-s of reconditioning the goods. 

Merchandise or other interests hereby in- 
‘ann are understood to be under deck unless 
— Te expressly stated hereon. 

If the voyage aforesaid shall have been 
see and shall have terminated before the 
date of this policy, there shall, nevertheless, be 
no return of premium on account of such termi- 
nation of the voyage. 

22. It is agreed that upon the payment of any 
loss or damage, these Assurers are to be subro- 
gated to all the rights of the Assured arising 
out of such loss or damage. 

MARES AND NUM CMO sé iicicccccucscadscnce 


SPECTAL CLAUSES: scccisss cissgsseciasestuccs 


Losses to be adjusted according to the usages 
of Lloyds, but subject to the conditions of this 
policy; and to be paid in thirty (30) days after 
sufficient proof of loss and of interest in the 
property insured, and adjustment, are submitted 
to these Assurers. 

t is especially understood and agreed that 
any loss of or damage to the interest hereby 
insured must be promptly reported to the agent 
of the Assurers, and such agent must be repre- 
sented on all surveys and must approve all 
proofs of loss and bills of expense. If there be 
no such agent at or near the port or place where 











the loss is discovered or the expenses are in- 
curred, then such report must be made to the 
representative of the Board of Underwriters of 
New York (or to Lloyd’s Agent if nearer to 
such port or place) and his approval obtained 
as above. 

Notice—To conform with the Revenue Laws of 
Great Britain, in order to collect any claim 
under this policy, it must be stamped within 
ten days after its receipt in the United King- 
dom. - 

Exchange fixed by agreement at rate current 
on date of settlement. 

In Witness Whereof, ete. 

Not valid unless countersigned by 

1. In case of General Average and/or Salvage, 
the liability of these Assurers shall in no event 
exceed such pre yportion thereof as the amount 
hereby insured (after deducting any sums paid 
by or due from these Assurers for particular 
average) bears to the contributory value of the 
insured property. 

2. This insurance shall not be avoided by 
deviation, overcarriage , change of voyage or any 
error or unintentional omission in the descrip- 
tion of interest, vessel or voyage, provided same 


“be communicated to the Assurers as soon as 


known to the Assured, and an additional pre- 
mium paid if then or later required. 

3. Including (subject to all the terms thereof) 
transit to and from the vessel by craft and/or 
lighter. Each craft and/or lighter to be deemed 
a separate insurance, within the meaning of 
Particular Average warranties. The Assured 
not to be prejudiced by any agreement exempt- 
ing lightermen from liability. 

The presence of the negligence clause 
and/or latent defect clause in the Bills of 
Lading and/or Charter Party and/or Contract 
of affreightment shall not prejudice this insur- 
ance as between the Assured and Assurers. 
The seaworthiness of the vessel, as between the 
Assured and Assurers, is hereby admitted, un- 
less the Assured is charterer or owner (in 
whole or in part) of the vessel, or is chargeable 
with some fault or negligence contributing to 
the unseaworthiness of the vessel. 

5. Warranted that vessels to be loaded with 
full cargoes of grain for Foreign Ports, are to 
be loaded under the inspection of the Surveyor 
of the Board of Underwriters, or of a Surveyor 
appointed by the Assurers, and his certificate as 
to their proper loading and seaworthiness ob- 
tained, or the insurance under this policy to 
be void. 





ANDREE LOSS A TICKLER 


Question of Determining Exact Value of 
Sugar Cargo at Time of Col- 
lision Not Easy 


Efforts are being made to settle the 
losses of the steamers Andree and H. 
F. Alexander without resort to litiga- 
tion. Because of the prior accident to 
the cargo of the Andree through fire 
while loading at New York, it will prob- 
ably be somewhat difficult to establish 
the respective liability of underwriters 
covering the cargo and those insuring 
the H. F. Alexander, If the exact 
amount of damage to the cargo of sugar 
was ascertained before the Andree left 
this port it will be easy to calculate the 
net loss attributable directly to the col- 
lision, but if the Andree sailed with the 
intention of surveying the damaged 
cargo at destination, the problem of cor- 
rect distribution becomes involved, 

While the cargo was insured in this 
market, much of the hull insurance on 
the H. F. Alexander, which steamer is 
said to be liable for the collision, was 
placed abroad. A few Americans find 
themselves on both risks and so cannot 
escape their share of the final adjust- 
ment, while others have a more direct 
interest in the settlement, 
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NEW RE-INSURANCE OFFICE 


Holborn Agency Corporation Takes 
Over Facilities of International Fire 
and Marine; To Bring Risks Here 


The International Fire & Marine 
Agency Corporation has discontinued 
the business of acting as re-insurance 
treaty brokers and transferred it to the 
Holborn Agency Corporation, with head- 
quarters also at 27 William street. H, 
Ernest Feer, formerly foreign manager 
of the International, is president of the 
Holborn Agency Corporation, and Rob- 
ert Van Iderstine, Jr., one of the officers. 
The latter organization has been in 
existence since 1920, but has not fea- 
tured foreign re-insurance until the 
present time. It has at its disposal the 
extensive facilities and connections in 
foreign countries that were formerly 
those of the International. 

In addition to placing American treat- 
ies with European re-insurance offices 
Mr. Feer, who came from Switzerland 
in 1918 to the United States, will spe- 
cialize upon the introduction in the local 
market of foreign re-insurance, With 
the elimination of the German and Aus- 
trian markets from participation in re- 
insurance covers the burden has fallen 
upon England and other smaller conti- 
nental markets to absorb the excess in- 
surance. This they have failed to do. 
Since the City Equitable collapse the 
English market has been left with a 
group of small re-insurance companies, 
good in themselves, but insufficient to 
pose as a gigantic receptacle for sur- 
plus covers. 

Viewing the world’s re-insurance facil- 
ilies as limited, Mr. Feer will be one of 
the brokers who will attempt to educate 
American companies to the point where 
they will accept foreign business. They 
have not done so extensively to date. 
The success of such underwriting is 
dependent almost entirely upon the 
character of the brokers placing the 
business, A marine underwriter here 
is powerless to have more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of foreign risks. Hence 
his reliance upon the broker bringing 
him applications is complete. Interna- 
tional marine re-insurance is built so 
wholly upon the elements of reputable 
character and good faith that its prog- 
ress here has been retarded. 

The Holborn Agency Corporation will 
also handle conflagration and excess 
cover contracts. 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 Incorporated 1918 


1-3 So. William St. 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1886 


THE TOKIO MARINE _ FIRE 
NSURANCE 
-LTD., OF TOKIO, CAPA 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 
































G. L. BEVAN CAPTURED 


City Equitable Chairman, Disguised As 
French Artist, Led Pursuers 
Through Most of Europe 


Romance and thrilling tales of adven- 
ture rarely are associated with the daily 
routine of insurance, and yet that is 
exactly where a mistake is made. In- 
surance teems with interest and excit- 
ing moments, and one to take its place 
with Pinkerton detective stories and 
tales of Sherlock Holmes is the account 
of the reported capture of Gerald Lee 
Bevan, former chairman of the board of 
directors of the unfortunate City Equit- 
able, of England, the immense re-insur- 
ance company whose collapse recently 
caused a world-wide stir. 

Gerald Lee Bevan left England hur- 
riedly following an examination of the 
City Equitable’s finances. Warrants for 
his arrest were issued and the trail of 
the international chase led to Italy, 
whence it was said the fugitive had fled 
to the Balkans. There he disappeared 
from sight, and with clever ingenuity 
journeyed to Austria, where he dis- 
guised himself by dyeing his hair, allow- 
ing a beard to grow, and posing as a 
French artist. He had in his possession 
a French passport so accurate in ap- 
pearance as to allay all suspicion of 
deception and of course travelled under 
several assumed names. How detectives 
managed to penetrate his identity is not 
contained in any accounts of the cap- 
ture reaching this country. Sufficient 
it is to say that Bevan left Vienna after 
learning that he was followed, retraced 
his steps to the Austrian capital and 
there was arrested last month, after a 
severe struggle. Confronted in jail with 
a photograph of himself, he is alleged 
to have confessed that he was the miss- 
ing chairman. 





STRANGE BRITISH DECISION 


Court Holds Underwriters Liable for 
Hull Loss Even Though Fraud is 
Proven; to Protect Mortgagees 


If the decision by Justice Greer in a 
British court recently in the case of 
the steamer “Ioanna” is sustained by 
the courts of appeal marine under- 
writers here should scrutinize their hull 
policies with an intent to protect their 
own interests as opposed to those of 
mortgagees. The “loanna” was a Greek 
steamer sunk in the Mediterranean dur- 
ing the epidemic of Greek total losses 
and in the litigation which naturally 
ensued when fraud was suspected it 
was proven that the vessel had been 
deliberately thrown away and not lost 
through a war peril as alleged by the 
owners. 

However, while the underwriters on 
the war risk were excused from lia- 
bility, Justice Greer held that the un- 
derwriters were liable under marine 
risks for an amount equal to the mort- 
gage on the vessel. In support of this 
judgment the court held that the mort- 
gagees were not responsible for the loss 
as they had not connived with the 
operators. To protect them Justice 
Greer ruled that the boat was lost by 
the entrance of water into the hold—a 
marine peril. In the opinions of marine 
underwriters the insurance business 
should not be saddled with fraudulent 
losses for the sake of mortgagees who 
are not parties to the insurance con- 
tracts, 
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Joint Warehouse to Warehouse Clauses 





By SVEND ANDERSEN, General Manager, Danske Lloyd of Copen- 
hagen. (From a lecture delivered at the Second Northern 
Marine Insurance Congress, held in Copenhagen 
on May 19 and 20) 


Marine underwriters are laboring 
under most difficult conditions today. 
Everything is receding: re-insurers are 
failing; customers are entering the 
bankruptcy court; insurable interests 
are written down; values are decreas- 
ing; premiums cannot be col'ected; 
reserves are crumbling away; only the 
moral hazard is augmenting, and in- 
creases the marine underwriter’s 
chance of losses, 

Warehouse to warehouse clauses are 
exclusively applied in the cargo busi- 
ness, the part of marine insurance most 
subject to international co-operation. 
Naturally so, for the sel’er and buyer 


are usually of different nationalities. 


The clause is an extension of the under- 
writers risk in the length, but not in 
the width. In other words it is an 
agreement between the underwriter 
and the insured party that the insur- 
ance shall cover a longer period, but 
not more dangers than ordinarily. The 
importance of the clause for the risk 
of the underwriter depends, therefore, 
argely on the wording of the ordinary 
po icy. In case of an insurance “f. D. a. 
unless stranding,” and an additional 
clause for land transport, including only 
railroad accidents and damage by fire, it 
does not matter overmuch whether 
a short railroad journey precedes the 
sea voyage for that extension of the 
risk is negligible in comparison with 
the sea voyage. On the other hand, 
when spirits are insured on wide- 


going conditions, perhaps including theft 


and pilferage and breakage of bott es, 
it means a proportionate by tremendous 
increase of the risk to alter the insur- 
ance from covering a bare sea voyage 
of a couple of days to the compos:te 
transport from the producers store to 
the railway station, under storage there, 
under the railway journey—-lasting per- 
haps a week-—under storage in the port 
of shipment till the arrival of the 
steamer (which stay can very well take 
two or three weeks). First then begins 
the ordinary risk. Then a similar trans 
port after the termination of the sea 
voyage may also be ine uded, increasing 
the risk of the underwriter furthermore. 
Extending the Risk 

Warehouse to warehouse clauses, 
therefore, mostly mean a big extension 
of the risk, and the more so as many 
of the losses that are felt most heavily 
happen under the transhipment, for ex- 
ample, breakages. The theft and _ pil- 
ferage losses also mostly happen just 
before and just after the sea voyage. 
In this respect, | want to draw attention 
to the fact that many underwriters are 
often running a warehouse to warehouse 
risk, without knowing it. I refer here 
to the fact that the control with the 
goods at the port of shipment, is most 
superficial. . A’though the goods’ in 
many cases are damaged already upon 
arrival at the port of shipment when 
the risk was still the seller’s according 
to the terms of the sale; for example, 
“free El erman Wilson Hull,” the buyer, 
or rather his insurance company, will 
have to face the loss, for the simple 
reason that nobody took the trouble to 
ascertain that the goods delivered at 
Hull were not damaged. It must, there- 
fore, be made clear that if an under- 
writer has to cover certain goods for 
part of a transport and w. a., he must 
have his premium for the whoe trans 
port, irrespective of that the seller 
really runs the risk for the first parr 
of the transport. In this way, the 
C. I. F. buyer becomes interested in 
sales terms saddling the seller with 
the risk right to the buyer’s store, an4 
the F. O. B.-buyer becomes interested 
in buying not F. O. B. some certain port, 


but at and from seller’s store. One of 
the tundamental principles of ware- 
house to warehouse insurance is that 
of the unbroken insurance of the goods 
uncer the shifting phases of the trans- 
port, and I shoud gay that it would 
be more fair to the insured to issue 
the policy to cover in all cases, under 
all circumstances, when only any de- 
viation is duly notified the underwriter. 


English Clause of 1921 

Let us for a moment consider the 
position in other countries. The Eng- 
lish warehouse to warehouse clause 
(1921) reads: The insured goods are 
covered subject to the terms of this 
policy from time of leaving the ship- 
per’s or manufacturer’s warehouse dur- 
ing the ordinary course of transit until 
on board the vessel, during tranship- 
ment, if any, and from the vessel while 
on quays, wharves or in sheds during 
the ordinary course of transit until 
safely depos'ted in consignee’s or other 
warehouse at destination named in 
policy. 

Here, two things are remarkable. 
The first is the underlying of the pas- 
sive nature of the clause, being subject 
to the terms in the policy. The second 
is the twice mentioned expression dur- 
ing the ordinary course of transit. 
Here is the nucleus of another funda- 
mental principle of this clause, i. e., 
that the underwriter is only liable for 
the normal transport. Otherwise the 
insured must see that the deviation is 
duly notified, and the insurance pre- 
served, eventually by the paying of an 
additional premium. To aid the in- 
sured under such circumstances, the 
British underwriters have a deviation 
clause covering the risk until the in- 
sured gets knowledge of the deviation. 
He is covered at a premium to be 
fixed afterwards, but has then a’so the 
responsibility of notifying the under- 
writers. Otherwise he loses his right 
to indemnification, and the insurance 
will, once cancelled, not come in force 
again, even if the normal route is 
ugain reassumed, 

Cancer to British Insurance 


The warehouse to warehouse clause 
has undoubtedly been something in the 


nature of a cancer to the British insur-_ 


ance market in the last years, thanks 
to its spacious character, which the 
underwriters for fear of competition 
did not dare to interpret too much in 
the disfavor of the customers. The 
<lause has undoubtedly been contribu- 
tory to the creation of the sharpened 
conditions for theft and non-delivery, 
introduced in Great Britain at a mo- 
ment when Scandinavia a'’so sufferea 
through losses of this nature but sought 
to pull through without striking too 
repudiating an attitude towards the 
policyholders. The German clauses, 
cmbodied in the new marine insurance 
plan of 1919, does, in contradiction to 
the Brit'sh clauses, contain a limitation 
of the risk of the underwriter. The 
fire risk is only covered until 10 days 
efter the unloading, and other risks are 
also covered 10 days on'y. should the 
forwarding of the goods in any way be 
delayed. 

As far as the Scandinavian countries 
are concerned, the new Norwegian 
clause is really not a warehouse to ware- 
house clause, but a mere land transport 
condition for the combined land and sea 
transport, rendered necessary by the 
fact that the Norwegian marine insur- 
ance rules contain no special land 
clauses. The Danish clauses are c’osely 
related to the English clauses. 

For the practical appliance of ware- 
house to warehouse clauses, it must 
be a fundamental principle that the 
losses shall be advised a’most immedi- 
ately, otherwise the policyholder should 


lose his right to indemnification, sub- 
sidiarily get an ex gratia payment of, 
say, one-half of the loss in question. 


Problems Difficult to Solve 

A few other points might just be 
mentioned. The sum insured is ordi- 
narily the amount of the invoice plus 
the expected profit on the purchased 
goods. As these amounts mostly are 
in.foreign currency, one must have defi- 
nite rules for the re-calculation in the 
native currency. For an _ insurance, 
covering only a sea voyage, the rate 
of exchange to be used is naturally 
that on the day on which the bill of 
'ading is issued, or if the goods are paid 
in advance, the actual rate of exchange. 
This is a matter of course only, but 
what about combined land and sea 
transports? Well, the proper rate of 
exchange should be that of the day 
when the risk commences. Since that 
in many cases is impossible, that day 
being entirely in the dark, one must 
probably be contented with applying 
methods similar to those for an ex- 
clusive sea transport. Another point: 
the merchant must be urged to con- 
scientiously minister his duty of advis- 
ing the underwriter of a1 details con- 
cerning the insurance. How can the 
underwriters otherwise fix the pre- 
miums properly? A third point: the 
underwriter must be very careful in 
applying the warehouse to warehouse 
clause, and never use it unless the 
goods are specified, for a number of 
easily damaged goods are very difficult 
to handle under a warehouse to ware- 
house clause, and it will be known that 
British underwriters have special claus- 
es for sundry kinds of goods, limiting 
the underwriter’s responsibility consid- 
erably. 

Condensed my observations re the 
warehouse to warehouse clauses are: 

1. The clause must not act as a new 
extension of the risk, only as an exten- 
sion of the ordinary conditions of the 
policy. 

2. Fundamentally, the clause is only 
valid for the ordinary course of transit. 

3. The underwriter should see that 
his risk’ is limited to a certain number 
of days after the un'oading of the 
goods, irrespectively of whether the 
goods within that period reach the 
“warthouse.” 

4. The underwriter should never un- 
Certake to insure the goods after the 
arrival at the consignees warehouse, 
and should claim all losses notified im- 
mediately at the expiration of the risk. 

5. The underwriter should, in a rea- 
sonable measure, give the insured an 
opportunity of being covered under de- 
viations, against an additional premium. 
The insured must, however, get to 
know that marine insurance in essence 
is uberrimae fidei. 

6. The underwriter should use a “proof” 
clause for composite transports to en- 
sure that he is not to pay for losses 
sustained under the preceding part of 
the transport, when he was not on the 
risk. 

7. The underwriter must understand 
clearly that the warehouse to ware- 
house clause is a considerable extension 
of the risk, and consequently claims 
a big increase in the premium. 

Where England Leads 

If we look o nthe international cargo 
insurance market, we see at a glance 
that Eng and is the leader both as to 
the business. This is, in my opinion, 
largely due to the uniformity of the 
British system of policy clauses. The 
importance of this will clearly be under- 
stood if we imagine the case of a 
British and a Danish underwriter com- 
peting for a certain business. The 
Britisher comes along with his world 
renowned policy, easy to interpret. 
The Dane produces a document, the 
principal condition of which is refer- 
ence to the Marine Insurance Conven- 
tion of 1850. 

I, therefore, recommend, gentlemen, 
that the Second Northern Marine In- 
surance Conference adopt the fo lowing 
resolution: 

Scandinavia should endeavor to estab- 
lish uniform clauses for warehouse to 


Automobile Fatalities 
‘ Continue to Increase 


155.1 DEATHS PER MILLION 


Many Cities Instituting Safety Cam- 
paigns to Try to Curb Toll of 
Reckless Driving 


A tabulation of the traffic fatalities 
for 1921 in 50 cities of the United 
States shows that the automobile death 
rate continues to increase, writes H. P. 
Stellwagen, of the National Bureau, in 
“Service.” A total of 3,837 deaths were 
reported, or 155.1 deaths per million 
population. These figures compare with 
3,637 deaths in 1920 for the same cities, 
and a death rate of 149.7 per million 
population. It is encouraging to note 
that several of the cities have material- 
ly reduced their death rates in 1921, 
but unfortunately this does not hold 
true for all 50 cities combined. 

The data for these cities, which are 
scattered over the entire United States, 
and which aggregate a popu ation of 
24,735,383, may be considered character- 
istic of the whole country. The 1920 
automobile death rate for the conti- 
nental United States, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Census, was 
104.05 per million population. On the 
assumption that the percentage increase 
of the 1921 death rate for the 50 cities 
named in Table I is the same as that 
for the entire United States, the 1921 
death rate for the country becomes 
107.8. This rate applied to the esti- 
mated population of the United States 
as of July 1, 1921, of 107,833,284 pro- 
duces a total of 11,624 deaths in the 
United States for 1921. This figure 
excludes, however, deaths caused by 
co lision between automobiles and heav- 
ier vehicles, such as trains and street 
cars. These fatalities amount to 7 per 
cent of all other automobile fatalities. 
With these deaths added in, the total 
for the last year for the entire United 
States is 12,438. 

This figure of approximately 12,500 
is probably a conservative estimate. 
Many of the larger cities which have 
been included in the tabu ation have 
instituted safety campaigns which have 
tended to keep down the automobile 
death rate. For this reason the _ in- 
crease of the 1921 automobile death 
rate over the 1920 rate for these 50 
cities may not be so large as the in- 
crease for the rest of the country. 
However, it is safe to assume that there 
were at least 12,500 automobile deaths 
last year and possibly as many as 
13,000 zi 

Too much stress must not be placed 
on the individual records of the re 
spective cities. It is a well-estab ished 
fact that cities with very excellent hos- 
pital facilities show a comparatively 
high death rate because victims ot 
automobile accidents are brought into 
those cities from the surrounding coun- 
try and die there of their injuries. 
Such deaths are ascribed to the cities 
to which the victims are brought, and 
it therefore happens that the actual 
death rate does not always reflect local 
conditions. 

The death rates for street rai'ways 
and steam railways fell off considerably 
in 1921, thus following the trend which 
has manifested itself in the last few 
years. The “other vehicles” classifica- 
tion which includes for the most part. 
horse-drawn vehicles, motorcyc’es, and 
bicycles, increased somewhat. The 
death rate for all types of vehicles 
shows a gratifying decrease of nearly 
5 per cent. ; 








warehouse insurance, to begin with only 
for insurance of export shipments. 
These clauses should be on lines simi- 
lar to those of the British Institute, 
respectively f. p. a. and w. a., but differ- 
entiating according to the nature of the 
goods. and preferably with a time limit 
for the expiration of the risk after 
unloading. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Retaliatory 
Law Approved 


COMMISSIONER RAMEY’S RULING 


Interpretation of 1920 Amendments 
Includes Variable Fees in 
Certain Cases 





James F. Ramey, Kentucky state in- 
surance commissioner, has issued a 
ruling as to the department’s interpre- 
tation of the laws. The ruling is pre- 
faced by a preamble in which the com- 
missioner states that it is the intention 
of his department to administer the 
laws in the spirit in which they were 
passed by the legislature. He avows 
his intention to make them as free as 
possible from unnecessary burdens. 
Where a state imposes larger fees on 
companies organized outside its own 
territory, Kentucky laws will retaliate 
by imposing the same fees upon all com- 
panies organized in such state. 

The ruling follows: 

Effective July 1, 1922, only one Cer- 
tificate of Compliance will be issued to 
Life Insurance Companies, and this cer- 
tificate will be authority to write both 
ordinary and industrial insurance and 
also health and accident insurance un- 
der the designation of “Life Insurance” 
expressed in the Certificate of Com- 
pliance. 

very Certificate of Compliance will 
expire on June 30, following date of 
issue. 

Under the acts of 1920, Section 644, 
Carrolls Statutes of Ky., the authority 
of life insurance companies was ex- 
tended to embrace accident and health 
insurance. License to agents will there- 
fore be issued as heretofore, on requi- 
sition by the company, to the agent, as 
an agent of the life company, and as 
such the agent will have authority to 
solicit ordinary life insurance, indus- 
trial life insurance and accident and 
health insurance, all granted under one 
license under the designation of “Life 
Insurance.” The fee for above license 
will be five dollars ($5.00). Every 
license will expire on March 1 follow- 
ing date of issue. 

Agents License Industrial Only 

License to agents to solicit Industrial 
insurance only will continue to be is- 
sued on requisition by the company 
which will authorize the agent to solicit 
industrial life insurance, and no other 
kind of insurance, 

The act of 1920 extending the author- 
ity of life insurance companies to write 
accident and health insurance, con- 
tained the proviso that companies writ- 
ing both life insurance and accident 
and health insurance, make a separate 
report of each kind. One annual state- 
ment containing report of life business 
and accident and health business sep- 
arately, will be deemed a compliance 
with this proviso hereafter. 

Two Annual Statements 

Companies writing both life insur- 
ance and accident and health insurance, 
that do not mingle the funds of one 
kind of insurance with those of the 
other, but make a division of their cap- 
ital and surplus and maintain the seg- 
regation of these funds and of all busi- 
ness done and therefore rendering two 
annual statements, differing wholly, 
one from the other, can continue to 
render to this’ Department two annual 
statements as heretofore done. 

The fee for filing annual statements 
will be twenty-five dollars ($25.00) for 
each statement. 

Retaliatory Law 

The foregoing fees are those charge- 
able by the laws of this state. When 
by the laws of any other state larger 
fees are imposed upon companies or- 
fanized in another state, then this De- 
partment will impose upon a company 


ee in such state, the same larger 
ee. 


Tolbert Law 
Now in Force 


LARGE SURETY POOL BUSINESS 


Last Attempt to Stifle Law Fails Be- 
fore Judge Finch of the Supreme 
Court; New Binder 


One last attempt to halt the Tolbert 
law was made this week. Pending the 
decision of the supreme court no ar- 
rests were made and the law to all 
useful purpose was postponed until 
Wednesday. The surety pool had 
bonded about 2,500 taxicabs before 
Monday afternoon, the mutuals had 
done considerable business also. The 
Associated Companies, the casualty 
stock association had done less than 
its proportionate amount of business 
on taxicabs but had written a large 
number of private livery cars in all 
three cities named under the law. 

On the streets of New York, nine out 
of every ten cabs carried no sticker 
to show they had been bonded or in- 
sured. Of the ten per cent which did 
carry these stickers early in the week, 
the big majority were labeled “Bonded 
Taxi,” a few carried a plain sign “In- 
sured Taxi,” while a scattering number 
hard to estimate, bore round pasters 
issued by the “World Mutual.” 

The mutual companies appear to be 
spending a large amount of money on 
advertising. Several of the leading 
dailies have contained big display ad- 
vertisements regularly since July 1. Not 
content with this medium some of the 
mutuals are using billboards and other 
space. Solicitors are actively at work 
on the streets and the World Mutual 
office at 65th street and Broadway has 
been kept busy answering inquiries, 
although the amount of business result- 
ing is not easily estimated. 

Issue New Binder 

A special binder has been issued by 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters in connection with 
the new taxicab policies. The state 
requires a twenty-day notice before any 
policy is cancelled. In accordance with 
this requirement, the binder is for 
twenty-one days, thus giving the com- 
panies time to investigate the risk be- 
fore the policy is issued. The binder 
serves in lieu of the twenty-day notice, 
yet the assured has protection during 
this preliminary period. 


New Ruling Sought 


A test case was heard by Justice Ed- 
ward Finch of the Staite Supreme Court 
on Tuesday, when Michael Donnella, 
acting as a taxpayer and representing 
himself and others as taxicab owners, 
asked for an order to show cause why 
Police Commissioner Enright, District 
Attorney Banton and Attorney-General 
Newton should not be restrained from 
enforcing the new law. It was admitted 
that no arrests for violations would be 
made until the decision is handed down. 
Counsel argued for two hours attempt- 
ing to establish that the law is dis- 
criminatory. Decision was reserved. 
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Fidelity & Deposit 
Wins Tax Appeal 


SUPREME COURT ORDERS TRIAL 


Case Dates Back to Spanish War 
Banking Tax When Company Was 
Forced to Pay Thousands 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue has published a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, remand- 
ing an appeal by the Fidelity & Deposit 
to the Court of Claims for further hear- 
ing. Under this rule additional facts 
must be developed by the government 
to show that the money received under 
this act was included by its provisions. 
The final award will affect thousands of 
dollars in revenues. The decision fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered the opinion of 
the court: 

This suit Was brought in the Court of Claims 
by the Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland 
to recover the sum of $8,300, being the aggregate 
of amounts paid, as bankers’ special taxes for 
the years 1898 to 1901, under section 2 of the 
Spanish War revenue act of June 13, 1898 (ch. 
448, 30 Stat. 448). The company applied on No- 
vember 22, 1913, for a refund, pursuant to the 
act of July 27, 1912 (ch. 256, 37 Stat. 240), alleg- 
ing that the taxes had been assessed and col- 
lected on plaintiff’s capital, but that in fact 
none of it had been used or employed in the 
banking business. The application was rejected 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on April 19, 
1917; and this suit was begun on July 25, 1918. 
The Government insisted that the taxes were 
legally payable and also that the claim was 
barred by the two-year statute of limitations. 
The court dismissed the petition without opin- 
ion on authority of Union Trust Co. of Indian- 
apolis v. United States (55 Ct. Cls. 424); and 
the case is here on appeal. <A motion to re- 
mand for further findings of fact made here by 
appellant earlier in this term was denied with 
out prejudice (257 U. S. —). 

By the act of 1898 “bankers using or employ 
ing a capital not exceeding the sum of $25,000" 
were required to pay a special tax of $50; and 
for every additional $1,000 the further amount of 
$2. The act provided, among other things, that 
“in estimating capital surplus shall be in- 
cluded;” and that “every person, firm, or com- 
pany, and every incorporated or other bank, 
having a place of business where credits are 
opened by the deposit or collection of money or 
currency” subject to check, are to be deemed 
bankers. The Fidelity company was unques- 
tionably a banker; but banking was only one 
of four departments of its business. The others 
were: (a) the surety business—that is, acting 
as surety upon bonds conditioned for the faith. 
ful performance of duties by principals; (b) the 
safe-deposit busimess—that is, renting safe- 
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deposit boxes for the safe keeping of valuables; 
(c) the business of acting as trustee under the 
bond isswes of other corporations. Whether the 
company had used or employed its capital in 
the banking business, within the meaning of 
the act of 1898, is the main question presented. 
No Court Finding 

The tax paid upon capital used or employed 
in banking was assessed for the year 1898 upon 
$25,000; for 1899 upon $1,125,000, and for 1900 and 
1901 upon $1,500,000. The. company claimed that 
it had not used any of its capital in banking 
during any of those years; and duly requested 
the lower court to find as facts that: “The en- 
tire business of the banking departntent was 
conducted solely on its depositors’ money. 
Neither the capital stock nor surplus of plaintiff 
company was used or employed by or in the 
banking department.” The court made no spe- 
cific finding on that subject; and it overruled 
the motion for a new trial, in the supplement 
to which the company renewed its application 
for such findings, and also requested other spe- 
cific findings in support of them. In the motion 
made here to remand the case for further find- 
ings of fact the company requested that the 
Court of Claims be directed to find from the 
evidence: (1) Whether or not the banking de- 
partment used only the funds of its depositors 
in the conduct of the business of that depart- 
ment; (2) whether or not any of the capital or 
surplus of the company was actually used or 
employed in the banking business, and, if so, 
what amount; and (3) what was the net income 
of appellants’ surety or bonding department 
during each of the years in question. The court 
had already found the annual net income of the 
banking department; and it was asserted that 
in volume and profits the surety business was 
far more important than that of banking. If 
specific findings on these subjects are necessary 
to a proper determination of the case, it should 
clearly be remanded for that purpose; since the 
requests therefor were made reasonably in the 
lower court and here. 


The Government contends that the findings 
requested are immaterial, because, as matter 
of law, all of the capital (and surplus) was used 
or employed in banking. It argues that the 
words used and employed are not to be given 
the same meaning; that all the company’s capi 
tal was, as matter of law, employed in the 
banking business, because all of it was. as 
matter of law available for use in the banking 
department; ard that all of it must in fact have 
enhanced the credit of the banking department, 
even if none of it was actually used in banking 
and the income of the banking department was 
derived directly from the investment of its 
deposits. In other words, the contention is that 
the act fixes the tax upon the banker “using 
or employing” a capital; and that a firm, or 
company. being a banker, cannot escape, or 
reduce, the tax by showing that it is engaged 
in several lines of business and that, in fact. 
none. or only a part, of its capital was used 
specifically in its banking operations. 

Findings of Fact 

The findings of fact made by the Court of 
Claims were these: The company’s capital stock 
and the surplus were each $1,000,000 in 1898. 
Both were increased from time to time. In 
1901 the former was $2000000. the latter $2 550,- 
000. All the money derived from the sale of the 
capital stock ard all the money of the surplus 
were permanently invested in real estate (in- 
cluding the office building at Baltimore in which 
the company’s business was done) and in bonds, 
stocks, and other securities. These investments 
were referred to and were designated on _ its 
books as “Capital Stock Investments.” The 
securities and valuable papers representing them 
were segrevated in a separate compartment of 
the company’s vault in separate envelopes ear- 
marked as capital stock. The financial opera- 
tions concerning them were kept in a separate 
set of books distinct from the records of all 
other business transacted by the company. The 
business of the banking department was like- 
wise kept separate, physically and as a matter 
of accounting. from all other business of the 
company. And the record of its operations was 
kept in a distinct set of books. The money 
received from deposits (which in 1901 exceeded 
$4.000,000) was invested in stocks and bonds 
which were kept in the vault in separate enve- 
lopes earmarked as such. The expenses of each 
department of the company’s business were 
charged to the separate account of that depart- 
ment, payable out of its earnings. But physi- 
cally expenses of the several departments may 
have been paid from a common fund. A part 
of the income from each department was main- 
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remained uninvested, part 
of the money being carried by the respective 
departments as counter cash and the balance 
being deposited in the company’s various deposi 
taries. The money so deposited was not segre 
gated according tc the source from which it 
come, though the source of the items comprising 
its total amount was recorded in the respective 
books of department. The earnings of 
each department were carried to the undivided 
profits account of the company at the end of each 
year A portion of the office building was 
oecupied by the banking department. 
Terms Defined 
We cannot, on these findings of fact, say, as 
matter of law, that all the capital of the Fidelity 
company used in the banking business; 
nor can we say that at Jeast the amount upon 
which the tax was assessed (which in no year 
was as much as one-half the company’s capital) 
Capital may be employed in bank 
ing. although it is not used strictly as working 
capital and none of it is used in making loans 
or directly in other banking transactions. Money 
of a banker held in the vault or with deposi 
taries as a is employed in banking as 
much as money loaned to customers. Capital 
invested in securities may be employed in bank 
ing even if its sole use is to give to the banker 
the credit which attracts depositors or to make 
it possible fot him otherwise to raise money 
with which banking operations are conducted. 
And if such securities serve to give credit, 
will continue, also in the legal sense, to 
used in the banking business, even 
f they are designated by the company as assets 
of another department and physically segregated 
as such Compare Canal Co. v. New Orleans 
(99 U.S. 97). If a company is engaged exclu 
sively in banking, all of its capital. however 
invested, may reasonably be held to be capital 
employed in banking without inquiry into the 
particular use to which it is put. Compare 
leather Manufacturers National Bank v. Treat 
(116 Fed. 774; 128 Fed. 262). But where a com 
pany is lawfully engaged in several distinct 
»es'nesses to the successful conduct of each of 
vhich credit is mecessary, and the corpany’s 
capital supplies such credit to each, the whole 
of this common capital cannot be deemed capital 
single department Under such cireum 
stances charges incident to common capital are, 
in accounting practice, apportioned ordinarily 
among the several departments; and it may not 
be assumed that Congress in laying this tax 
intended to depart from the usage of business. 
Cases Cited By Court 

With the apportionment of charges incident to 
capital used in common by several departments 
s of a business, both courts and Leg 
islatures have become familiar. Such appor 
tionment is made when the tangible property of 
1 corporation is seattered through different 
States and its intangible property is treated, for 
purposes of taxation, as distributed among the 
several States in which the tangible property is 
located Adams Express Co. v. Ohio (165 U. S. 
194; 166 U. S. 185); Cudahy Packing Co. v. 
Minnesota (246 U. S. 450); Wells, Fargo & Co. 
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v. Nevada (248 U. S. 165). Statutes are common 
by which foreign corporations are taxed upon 
the amount of their capital employed within the 
taxing State. Would it be contended that all 
the capital of the foreign corporation was tax 


ible in each such State, because all of its 
capital is conceivably available for use in each 
and all is liable for debts incurred in each? 
The act of 1898 applied to individual bankers 


as well as to Surely Congress 
not have intended to tax as capital em 
ployed in banking the whole net property of 
an indivitual banker. Yet the possession of 
large wealth would probably aid him in attract 
ing depositors; and all his property would, if 
required, be available legally, and possibly in 
fact, to meet requirements of his banking busi 
ness. That apportionment of the capital of a 
company among its several departments can 
and should be made for purposes of taxation has 
been held by lower courts in cases arising under 
section 3 of the act of Congress October 22, 1914 
(ch. 331, 38 Stat. 745, 750), which is substantially 
the same as the provision here in question. 
They recognize that the question whether the 
capital was used in the banking business, and 
if so to what extent, is a question of fact. 
Facts Insufficient 

On the facts found by the Court of Claims 
we are unable to say that no part of the capital 
was used in the banking business or that there 
was used at least as much thereof as was repre. 
sented by the taxes assessed. It follows that 
in order to determine what sums, if any, are 
recoverable, additional facts must be found. The 
request for further findings made by appellant 
appropriate; and the case should be re 
manded with directions to make such findings; 
unless, as the Government contends, the claim 
sued on is barred by the two-year statute of 
limitations. 

The contention is that the cause of action 
accrued: on May 22 1914, which is six months 
after presentation of the claim to the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue; that the two year 
statute of limitations prescribed by section 3227 
of the Revised Statutes applies; that the fact 
that the claim was not rejected by the Treasury 
Department until April 1917, is immaterial; and 
that therefore the suit, which was beeun in July, 
1918, is barred. This was the view taken by the 
Court of Claims for reasons theretofore given in 
Kahn v. United States (55 Ct. Cls. 271). But, 
as we held in Sage v. United States (250 U. S. 
33. 39), the six-year statute of limitations ap 
plies to cases arising under the act of July 27, 
1912 (ch. 256). See also Henry, executor, v. 
United States (251 U. S. 393, 394). 

Motion to remand granted with directions to 
rake new findings of fact as prayed and modify 
the judgment, if need be, to conform to this 
opinion. 
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Franklin Vanderbilt has been appoint- 
ed vice-president of the Royal Indem. 
nity. He was formerly superintendent 
of the metropolitan department. 


Blanket Bond 
Claims Fewer 


LARGE LOSSES STILL NUMEROUS 


But Total Bond Claims Keep 
Money Loss High 


Losses undcr blanket and _ fidelity 
schedule bonds are becoming fewer, a 
sure indication of better morale 
throughout the country. Large losses 
have not lessened, in fact there have 
been more very large losses recently 
than in a long time, so that the loss 
figures stil remain very serious. In 
dollars and cents the surety companies 
appear to be paying just as great a 
loss as in the worst days of the depres- 
sion, but the total is made up of a 
few very large losses. Surety men are 
pleased to note this fact as it means 
a much higher standard of honesty in 
the institutions covered. 

Where five months ago the offices 
were flooded with claims for losses in 
amounts of less than $500, these petty 
thieveries have almost disappeared to 
be replaced in amount (though not in 
number) by losses which often ca‘l for 
payment of the full amount of the bond. 
In this connection it is noted that in 
practically every case where the claim 
made is for the full amount of the bond, 
the carrier sustains-a losg of three times 
that amount above the coverage pro- 
visions. This experience should teach 
a lesson resulting in more adequate 
coverage, 

The assureds are beginning to study 
their poicies, with the result of secur- 
ing better understandings with the com- 
panies. The tendency to extend the 
blanket bond coverage without addi- 
tional charge is working to produce 
complete harmony between the car- 
riers and their assureds. This is lead- 
ing to a closer co-operation in carrying 
out suggestions. 


TO MEET IN WASHINGTON 


Accident and Health Underwriters Will 
Meet at Capital in October; South- 
ern Conference Also 





The annual meetings of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference 
and of the Southern Industrial Insurers’ 
Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C., October 
3, 4 and 5. Special sleeping cars will 
be provided from Des Moines, St. Louis 
and Chicago on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Part of the meetings will be 
in joint session of the two conferences. 

The Southern organization is com- 
posed chiefly of companies operating in 
the Southern States writing weekly pay- 
ment life, and accident and health poli- 
cies, 

The first week in October was chosen 
because of the delightful weather which 
usually prevails at this time. Detailed 
announcements of the arrangements 
will be made as they are completed. 





DISCARD INUNDATION CLAUSE 

An order withdrawing state approval 
of Plate Glass policies containing the 
inundation clause, effective September 
1, has been issued by Jackson Coch- 
rance, Colorado State Commissioner of 
Insurance. Companies are required to 
file copies of all policies which are dif- 
ferent in form from those approved by 
the state. The order follows: 

“To all companies writing Plate Glass 
Insurance or offering to write such 
insurance in the State of Colorado: 

“You are hereby ordered to file with 
this department a copy of any policies 
which may be different in form from 
policies now approved by this depart- 
ment and used in this state. 

“The approval heretofore given to 
policies containing what is known as 
the inundation clause in plate glass poli- 
cies is hereby withdrawn, effective Sep- 
tember 1 next and new forms eliminat- 
ing all waiver of liability caused by in- 
undation must be filed with this depart- 
ment before that date.” 
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Company, Limited 
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HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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A History of Corporate Suretyship 








By H. E. ISING, American Surety Company 























Suretyship is of ancient origin. Ref- 
erences to the custom are found in the 
library of Sargon, King of Assur and 
Sumer, who ruled centuries before the 
days of Abraham, In the Bible we find 
the instance of Benjamin, son of Jacob, 
who became surety for the return of 
his brethren when the bond was ex- 
acted by his brother Joseph, then Prime 
Minister of Egypt; in Proverbs 6:1: 
“My son, if thou art become surety for 
thy neighbor, if thou hast stricken thy 
hands for a stranger, thou art snared 
with the words of thy mouth;” and 
Proverbs 11:15: ‘He that is surety for 
a stranger shall smart for it; but he 
that hateth suretyship is secure.” 

In more recent times Sir Walter 
Raleigh discouraged the use of personal 
suretyship in these words: “If thou be 
bound for a stranger thou art a fool; 
if for a merchant, thou puttest thy es- 
tate to learn to swim; if for a lawyer 
he will find an evasion by a syllable or 
word to abuse thee.” Suretyship has 
continued without interruption in one 
form or another until today. 

While the history of personal surety- 
ship runs back thousands of years, that 
of corporate suretyship begins with a 
comparatively recent period. So far as 
we are able to ascertain corporate 
suretyship seems to have had its incep- 
tion in 1720, when, at a meeting held at 
Devil’s Tavern, Charing Cross, London, 
a society was formed with a capital 
stock of one thousand pounds, for the 
purpose of insuring all masters and 
mistresses against losses sustained 
through theft by servants registered 
with the society. 

Some 120 years later one Professor 
Morgan conducted a discussion in the 
“Dublin Review” as to the feasibility of 
fidelity insurance and its relations to 
the laws of general average. Apparently 
the theory of Professor Morgan was 
that the proportion of a thousand per- 
sons selected at hazard, who cannot re- 
sist a given temptation, would approxi- 
mate the same proportion in another 
thousand under the same conditions. 

At about this time the Guaranty So- 
ciety of London was organized. A storm 
of protest arose from the public. It 
was contended that the plan of the 
business was speculative and that a 
master would hesitate to accept an em- 
ployee who could give only corporate 
security for his honesty. ‘Moral security 
is wanting,’ was the argument offered. 
It was apparently futile to point out 
that the objection worked both ways, 
and that frequently a relative would 
give the bond which a surety company 
would refuse. 

As time passed it became apparent 
that the banker’s clerk did not develop 
into a rascal because of the fact that 
he had given the security of a surety 
company; on the contrary he became 
independent of the undue obligation to 
his surety. His employer also discov- 
ered that he could more readily collect 
his claim from a corporate surety than 
from a personal bondsman, with whom 
he might be on intimate terms, 

Corporate suretyship in the new 
world was first written by the Guaranty 
Company of North America in 1872. 
Four years later the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company of New York began writ- 
ing business, confining itself, so far as 
suretyship was concerned, largely to 
fidelity bonds. Since that time many 
companies have been organized for the 
purpose of writing fidelity and surety 
bonds. A few of the stronger have 
survived. 

The New York “Insurance Law” de- 
fines suretyship as follows: 

1. “Guaranteeing the fidelity of per- 
sons holding positions of public or pri- 
vate trust.” (This includes guarantee- 


ing the fidelity of clerks and officials in 
private employ, guaranteeing the fidel- 
ity of public officers, and guaranteeing 
the fidelity and capacity of fiduciaries 
such as executors, administrators, guar- 
dians, trustees, etc., etc.) 

2. “Guaranteeing the performance of 
contracts other than insurance poli- 
cies.” (Any agreement between two or 
more persons to do or not to do a par- 
ticular thing constitutes a contract. The 
field covered by this definition is prac- 
tically unlimited, and has been constant- 
ly widened, for the demand for guaran- 
teeing the performance of contracts has 
increased.) 

3. “Executing or guaranteeing bonds 
or obligations in actions or proceedings 
or by law allowed.” (This includes 
bonds required in courts, excise bonds, 
bonds incidental to the collection of the 
revenue, license, franchise, permit, 
lease, lost security and various other 
varieties of bonds). 





NATIONAL SURETY APPOINTMENTS 

The National Surety Company an- 
nounces the appointment of the Smith- 
Carson Company as one of its repre- 
sentatives in Newark, N. J. This 
agency is backed by Thomas R. Smith, 
former mayor of Philadelphia and the 
representative of the National in that 
city. Associated with him is R. C. 
Carson, former vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Nationa’, he having been 
in the service of that company as 
underwriter for approximately fifteen 
years. 

The agency organization of the Na- 
tional has been further strengthened 
in Southern Texas by the appointment 
of J. M. Jacobs as agent) for Galveston, 
and vicinity. He will operate under 
the name of the Galveston Insurance 
Agency. Mr. Jacobs has, until recently, 
been assistant secretary and agenc’ 
manager of the American Indemnity 
Company, of Galveston. 

The National Surety Company also 
announces the appointment of Harold 
C. Cobb, as manager of the surety de- 
partment of Messrs. Leonard & Griffin, 
general agents of the Nationa’ at De- 
troit, Michigan. Mr. Cobb for some 
time past has been in charge of the 
casualty and surety department of 
Dale & Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

The Safe Deposit Insurance Agency, 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, has been ap- 
pointed agents of the company. This 
agency is the insurance department of 
the Lincoln Trust & Savings Compar 
which trust company is the trust de- 
partment of the City National Bank, of 
Lincoln, and is composed of some of 
the most prominent insurance men in 
western Nebraska. 





A RECORD BREAKING VERDICT 





$131,000 Awarded to Widow by Jury at 
New Bedford; How Sum Was 
Ascertained 

The $131,000 damage verdict which 
was awarded to Mrs. Manning Emery, 
for the loss of her husband, by a jury 
at New Bedford, Mass., continues to 
attract attention, says “Protection” of 
the Travelers, which describes farther 
developments as follows: 

There are many interesting points 
about this case in addition to the un- 
precedented size of the verdict. For 
instance, three states were involved: 
the contracting company came from 
Connecticut; the widow was from Mas- 
sachusetts and chose to try her case in 
that state; the accident. however, had 
occurred in Rhode Island. 

Now, while both Connecticut and 
Massachusetts have laws limiting the 
amount that can be asked for a death, 
Rhode Island permits recovery based 
on the earning capacity of the person 
who was killed. 
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It happened that Mr. Emery (who 
was kil ed by running into a wire cable 
which had been stretched across the 
road by the contracting Company) was 
in the prime of life and was vice 
president and general manager of the 
Passaic Cotton Mills, a corporation op- 
erating several manufacturing plants 
throughout New England. His salary 
had been $18,000 the year prior to his 
death; and during the war period he 
had received large bonuses. An actuary 
testified that he probably would have 
ived twenty-six years longer and that 
his earning capacity would have been 
in the neighborhood of $25,000 yearly. 
From this his personal expenses were 
deducted, and the verdict was thus 
errived at. 

According to newspaper accounts, the 
judge in his charge declined to tell the 
Massachusetts jury what the law of 
Rhode Island was but handed them the 
law books and told them to use their 
own judgment. They used it, with the 
astonishing result as known. Counsel 
has appea ed. 

The construction company had been 
repairing a section of turnpike and had 
stretched: a steel cable across the road 
to keep people from passing. Mr. 
Emery came along, driving alone, in 
a roadster, about 9.30 o'clock at night. 
According to the testimony given for 
the plaintiff the contractor had put no 
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lantern, signs, or other means of at- 
tracting attention on the cable; further- 
more, the cable had been drawn taut 
between two trees by means of a steam 
roller. The cab’e caught on the rad? 
ator cap, was sprung like a bow, and 
then, slipping off, came back with ter- 
rific force and struck Mr, Emery under 
the chin. 





NEW LEAFLET SERIES 

A series of leaflets called “Mutual 
Messages” has been issued by H. A. 
Warner, supervisor of publicity of the 
Maryland Casualty, expressing reasons 
for opposition to mutua' insurance. 
There are eight leaflets in the series 
and their appeal extends all the way 
from an opposition to socialistic prin- 
ciples, to an appeal for support of sound 
business. The mutual argument that 
their policies are “just as good” is 
quoted as setting stock insurance as 
the standard. 
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WAITING FOR THE RUINS TO GIVE UP THEIR DISABLED AND DEAD 


When the industrial catastrophe occurs 


There is the panic among the workers. 

Then come the rescue squads. 

Then the panic-stricken wives and children of the 
workers. 

Ambulances and improvised ambulances drive away. 

The crowds of watchers disintegrate, as the fate of 
the various men is learned. 

But not all of the victims are gotten out immediately. 

For two of the wives the wait becomes a vigil. 

They sit there far into the night, stunned by the 
horror of the scene and submissive to fate. 

Will the sight of these two women forever haunt 
the memories of the man who selected the Company 


to carry the compensation insurance and the man who 
sold the policy to him? 

Will these men feel that they merely complied with 
the statutory law? That the contract was one of 
indemnity only? That they might have chosen a con- 
tract that delivered not only indemnity but a full 
measure of catastrophe-prevention and accident-elimi- 
nation service? Will these men feel that they did less 
than they could have done? 

The spirit, as well as the letter, of the compensation 
laws places upon employers and insurance men a re- 
sponsibility that is being recognized in a larger way 
as time goes on. 
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There is no catastrophe-prevention and accident-elimination service as comprehensive and effective as 
that of the Engineering and Inspection Division of The Travelers 








